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HE growing impression that what the average intelligent citizen 
thought yesterday the T.U.C. may quite possibly think to- 
morrow is substantially confirmed by the General Council’s report to 
the eightieth Congress, which opens at Margate on September 6th. 
Among the massive records of inter-union disputes and negotiating 
machinery there are occasional flashes of insight into the true nature 
of the present economic problem. When the report says that “It 
is now generally appreciated by the Trade Union Movement that 
our present standard of living, including existing social services, 
depends upon a greater output from our fields, factories and work- 
shops,” and goes on to say that “a considerable increase in the 
productivity of our industries is possible,” it is not merely belatedly 
stating the obvious. It is laying the foundation for future trade 
union policy. And already there are signs that the structure is 
rising a little above foundation-level. The examination of educational 
measures to equip the rank and file of industry for participation in 
management is one. The statement of opposition to direct repre- 
sentation of trade unions on controlling boards in industry 
is another. These signs of recognition, at least at the 
T.U.C level, that management is a specialised occupation 
requiring adequate training and undivided attention, are wel- 
come in themselves; and they add weight to the accusation 
that many of the present defects in British industry are 
defects of management. It is true, of course. And if the T.U.C, in 
future makes quicker progress towards full understanding of the 











connection between such truths and questions of wages, profits and 
prices, it may yet make a useful contribution to progress. But any- 
one who inclines to put great dependence on this hope would be 
well advised to turn to the ten resolutions on the Congress agenda 
which call for higher wages relative to prices and profits. Economic 
truth has not yet illumined the whole trade union movement. 


France Slipping Again 
No conceivable Government can save France from disaster so 


long as farmers, factory workers and party tacticians behave as they 
have been behaving in the past week. M. Marie’s Government had 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


made a reasonably good start. It had agreed upon a realistic 
policy of economic reform and stabilisation and secured the powers 
to go ahead with it. The final shamefaced decision to postpone the 
departmental elections, which were due to take place in October, 
has left the Government’s own political reputation substantially in- 
tact, since it is led by Radicals, and the Radicals would have stood 
to gain if the elections had been held at the proper time. Bur the 
Prime Minister cannot escape all share of blame for allowing the 
Socialists, M.R.P. and Communists to get away with a manoeuvre 
which, even in the context of French politics, is thoroughly dis- 
graceful. It is useless for these parties to claim that they acted 
in the interests of the Republic, in that General de Gaulle was bound 
to score a success at the elections. The parties acted in their own 
sectional interests, and no hypocritical talk can disguise that fact. 
Nor can the major economic powers in France be said to be giving 
a shining example to their political leaders. Cattle farmers, in cling- 
ing to their stock and sending up the price of meat, are demonstrating 
once more that there is no length to which they will not go 
to maintain their own prosperity at the expense of town- 
dwellers. M. Reynaud’s policy of building up the strength of French 
agriculture is sensible enough, but it will not succeed so long as 
French farmers persist in accepting any aid from the Government 
as a mere bribe. Again, the trade unions (including the non- 
Communist Force Ouvriére) are once again falling into the Com- 
munist trap and claiming wage increases which can only lead to 
uncontrolled inflation. Some day ordinary Frenchmen will grasp the 
fact that neither American aid nor political evasions can give them 
solid prosperity, but they do not gem to have grasped it yet. 


The Yugoslav Puzzle 


It is gradually coming to light that the quarrel between Marshal 
Tito and the Cominform, which itself came to light a month ago, 
has a good solid basis in differences of view over the Yugoslav five- 
year plan and the proper function for the Yugoslav Army. The 
truth is still somewhat obscured by the persistent element of farce 
which dogs this question. There are still sinister rumours from Hun- 
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gary of hideous sacrilege such as the hanging of large portraits of Tito 
side by side with very small portraits of Marx and Engels. In Trieste 
there has been some awkwardness over the fact that the most 
vociferous supporters of the Cominform are Italians, while the most 
Joyal Slav supporters of Tito are a small governing minority. But 
in Belgrade, indirectly and often inadvertently, the facts come out 
that the officers who are daily escaping into Rumania and Hungary 
were ready to fall in with the Russian policy of making the Yugoslav 
Army a specialist subsidiary of the Red Army, while Tito himself 
favours the view that his army should be a balanced and independent 
unit. Russian dissatisfaction with the inadequate measures for the 
liquidation of independent peasant holdings and the more-than- 
adequate measures for Yugoslav industrial development grows 
plainer. This quarrel has a real basis. But it is still impossible to 
forecast how it will end. The purge of the army and other public 
services of over-zealous Cominform elements goes on at the risk 
that it will weaken the Yugoslav State beyond endurance. There has 
been a Yugoslav protest against the hostile Rumanian attitude. Marshal 
Tito is lying low. But before long he must speak, the uncertainties 
of the five-year plan must be resolved, and the future orders for the 
army must be revealed. And before long it must also be shown 
whether Yugoslavia can stand on its feet economically without 
Russian aid and, if so, how. 


Mrs. Kosenkina and the Consuls 


The fact which has most deeply impressed the whole American 
people about the leap of the Russian schoolteacher, Mrs. Kosenkina, 
from a window of the Soviet Consulate in New York was that one 
woman should have risked her life to stay in America and avoid an 
enforced return to the Soviet Union. The strongest reaction of 
the Soviet Government is a desire to save face, which expresses itself 
in vehement and abusive denials of plain facts. In the outburst of 
pent-up emotion which this incident has released the State Depart- 
ment has expelled the Soviet Consul-General for abusing his privi- 
leged position, and the Russians have closed two Russian and one 
American Consulates and cancelled their consent to the opening of 
another in Leningrad. So far both sides have behaved exactly as 
might have been expected. It has been demonstrated already that a 
clear personal injustice is more likely than the most profound clash 
of major policy to stir mass emotion in the West and to arouse 
incredulous anger in the East. On the other hand, the 
complete failure of the Soviet Government to behave with 
the dignity and forbearance appropriate in a Great Power, 
or to acknowledge even the shadow of a fault, is per- 
fectly well known and predictable. If the killing of fourteen 
people in the air disaster at Gatow last April was met only with 
denials and counter-accusation, then it was unlikely that the maim- 
ing of one woman would produce a more reasonable reaction. But 
some day the Russians may come to realise that their present con- 
tempt for personal freedom is bound to lead them into more and 
more scrapes of this kind, and that, far from strengthening their 
position in the world, it must weaken it. 


A New Stage in Greece 


The news of the clearance of the Greek rebels from the Grammos 
mountains was accompanied, as usual, by reports of their reappear- 
ance at other points along the Greek-Albanian border and of arson 
and sabotage elsewhere inside Greece. But there can be no mis- 
taking the fact that “ General” Markos has suffered his worst blow 
so far. His forces are more than ever a stage army, driven to keep 
up the illusion of numbers by a more rapid march across the scene. 
His support from the north, which has in any case weakened in 
recent months, is unlikely to be renewed indefinitely, especially 
now that A!bania and Yugoslavia find themselves on opposite sides 
in the Communist family quarrel. The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans have confirmed over and over again the assist- 
ance given by Greece’s northern neighbours to the rebels. Their 


Jatest report appeared only last week. Encouraged by success, the 
Greek Army will undoubtedly deal with further irruptions with in- 
The continuous task of maintaining order 


creased speed and dash. 
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which properly belongs to the armed Greek police is being reduced to 
reasonable dimensions. The restoration of economic order js be- 
coming possible, as well as urgently necessary, now that a certain 
amount of peaceful activity can go on in the countryside. But why 
should the United Nations not play its part at last ? It must show 
itself to be an effective body some day, and surely there was never 
a more obvious opportunity. The case against Greece’s northern 
neighbours is fully documented. What are we waiting for ? 


Trade Unionists Express Themselves 


It is usually assumed that trade unionists are sympathetic to 
production drives and opposed to inflation. But there are times when 
the truth comes to the surface, as anyone can discover who takes the 
trouble to examine seven specimens of trade union behaviour which 
have achieved sufficient prominence to be mentioned in the national 
press in the past week. At the Austin works in Birmingham 
15,000 workers struck because certain operatives objected that 
piece-work rates on a new machine had been based on the per- 
formance of a demonstrator and would reduce the operators’ earnings 
by 25s. to 30s. The assumption apparently is that no ordinary 
operator could possibly work as hard or as well as a demonstrator, 
That is the kind of assumption which has made British trade 
unionism what it is. In London the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation have magnanimously withdrawn notice of a ban on 
overtime on receiving an undertaking from an offending firm that 
it will not employ Poles, thus demonstrating the usual trade union 
understanding of the need to make the best of our limited labour 
resources. Engine-winding men from collieries throughout the 
country are about to form a single national union, thus giving 
themselves the power, dreamed of by every pioneer, to hold the 
whole industry to ransom. A representative body of aircraft workers 
has asked for a return from the “Fly Commonwealth” policy, 
which might make civil aviation pay, to the “Fly British” policy, 
which would not. Shipwrights and Electrical Workers at 
Southampton are engaged in a demarcation dispute, apparently 
en the assumption (discouraged by the Government) that 
there is not enough work to go round. Some 2,800 miners at 
Doncaster are threatening to strike to compel 150 men to join the 
union. And all this takes place in the shadow of the engineers’ 
£100,000,000 claim which would reduce the anti-inflation policy to 
nonsense. Clearly trade unionists have come. back refreshed from 
their holidays with pay. 


The Rights of Women 


The fact that in this country the battle for women’s rights has 
been largely, though not completely, won by no means deprives of 
interest the efforts of the United Nations to secure universal 
acceptance of a seven-point charter establishing certain elementary 
rights of women. The document is the work of the Economic and 
Social Council, one of several bodies concerning themselves with the 
general question of human rights, and it aims generally at complete 
political equality for men and women, and equal access to public 
office, particularly in the United Nations itself. Two items in the 
programme demand attention for different reasons. The stipulation 
for “equal pay for equal work” touches this country, where the 
principle has been rather recognised than applied ; it raises of course 
the contentious question of a definition of “equal work.” More 
relevant to current controversies is clause 4: “Women should be 
free to marry whom they please and to leave their countries of 
origin to be with their husbands.” It is not surprising that the 
Russian, and in consequence the Polish and White Russian, delegates 
voted against this provision, and it is perhaps not surprising that the 
other fourteen delegates voted for it, but M. Pavlov, for the Soviet 
Union, made the fair point that so far from freedom to marry 
at will existing in the United States the choice of a spouse of 
another colour may in some States involve the exponent of United 
Nations principles in anything up to ten years’ imprisonment. The 
fact that each of the three Great Powers mentioned falls short in 
some respect of the standards set by the “charter of women’s 
rights ” is convincing proof of the value of this challenge to a limited 
advance. 
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HE eyes of the world remain fixed on Moscow. On what may 

be decided at the Kremlin this week or next hangs, not neces- 
sarily or even probably, the issue of peace or war, but at least the 
jssue of reconstruction or disintegration. At this critical stage in the 
Moscow conversations prediction as to their outcome would be 
futile. The secrecy maintained has been beyond all precedent. 
The British and American public have rarely if ever been told so 
little about diplomatic conversations. The Russian public have 
been told only that the Allied Ministers saw Marshal Stalin three 
weeks ago and saw him this week ; of meetings with M. Molotov 
nota word. All this is to the good. If the Russians had allowed 
anything to be known about the Moscow talks it would inevitably 
have been in the form of propaganda, which would manifestly have 
made a critical situation more critical still. As it is, there is 
encouragement in the fact that, though the Soviet-controlled Press 
in Eastern Germany is as polemic and provocative as ever, Moscow 
papers like Pravda and Izvestia have throughout the present 
interchanges refrained conspicuously from hostile comment. The 
continuance of the conversations, particularly their continuance 
after the protracted interview with Marshal Stalin on Monday, is 
another indication that the door to an understanding has not been 
banged. There is even some reason for believing that it may have 
been opened a little wider, and that a settlement of such immediate 
issues as the currency problem and the Russian blockade of 
Berlin is not beyond hope. 
That is the first essential, but its immediacy must not obscure 
the major and dominating problem, which is whether Communist 
and what are called capitalist States (though one of them at least 
is rapidly becoming Socialist) can live together in the same world 
in reasonable harmony. That question became a matter of life 
and death as between Stalin and Trotsky in 1927. The decision 
then was that for the moment the two systems could co-exist ; 
but there was nothing to suggest that the Soviet leaders regarded 
that as anything but a temporary capitulation to circumstance. 
According to Marx—and Marx could not be wrong—capitalism 
would inevitably compass its own downfall, but it is the obvious 
duty of every Communist to accelerate the progress in any way 
he can. To the stimulus of the Communist idea moreover is 
added the stimulus of the Pan-Slav idea, as the Warden of All Souls 
has clearly demonstrated in a recent lecture to the University of 
Leeds. Russia, Mr. Sumner pointed out, has a different bible 
from ours, the bible of Marx and Lenin. “That bible,” he 
added, “though it is mainly the work of a Westerner, is to a 
large extent a repudiation of the West as we have known it. It is 
also a messianic call to the building of a new world.” This 
aspect of Communism is not for a moment to be ignored, nor 
can the genuinely ideal element in it be disregarded, in spite of 
all the damnable perversions which Communism in practice 
manifests. It was not disregarded in the declaration of the recent 
Lambeth Conference on Communism, where the answer to the 
Marxist creed was declared to be “ sound teaching and the example 
of a better way.” 











It is significant that precisely the same note was struck at the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam on 
Tuesday by Mr. John Foster Dulles, who will almost certainly 
be the next American Secretary of State. It was inevitable, in 
Mr. Dulles’ view, that orthodox Communism should reject peaceful 
ways except as a matter of temporary expediency. His solution 
to the problem that prospect creates was, like the Lambeth 
resolution’s, that those who believed in the moral law and human 
dignity should show themselves far more resolute in making social 
institutions reflect those ideals. All that is sound, and only so can 
the westward march of Communism in Europe be resisted. For 
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the antagonism of East and West is undisguised. It was no bad 
thing that Mr. Dulles should have been followed at Amsterdam 
by a Prague Professor who clearly finds Christianity and Com- 
munism not incompatible, and who, while admitting the many 
vices inherent in Communist doctrine, sounded a characteristically 
Marxist warning of the end of Western supremacy and insisted 
that even after a defeat of the East in war the Communist order 
now firm-based there would never be displaced. It is well to have 
the issues depicted on so large a canvas. We are concerned 
today with the clash of Russia and the Western Powers in Germany; 
with the Russian blockade ; with quadripartite administration in 
Berlin ; with the control of the Ruhr; with the treatment of 
Germany as a single economic unit; with the creation of a 
democratic government in Western Germany. All these problems 
impose themselves, and they must be solved by some means 
short of war, and if possible without widening further the rift that 
severs east from west. But the fundamental issue stretches far 
beyond that. 

Only patience, such as has been signally manifested in Moscow 
in the past three weeks, together with firmness in the right where 
firmness is essential, can achieve anything in the field 
of immediate controversy. And even when all is achieved there 
that can be the greater issue of the co-existence of Communism 
and democracy will still confront the world. The decision 
here does not rest with the democratic States. If Russia 
and her lesser allies are resolved to propagate Communism by 
war then war is clearly not to be avoided. But any such assumption 
would at present be unwarranted. ‘Something can and must be 
done to make it remoter still. The Russian people, deluded by 
the perversions of their Press, and foreign to the idea of tolerance 
in any sphere, are no doubt convinced that the Western Powers 
are intent on an aggressive campaign against Communism every- 
where. No effort should be spared to make it clear beyond all 
challenge that, so far at any rate as this country is concerned, there 
is no shadow of ground for such suspicion. Communism in Russia 
is Russia’s own affair, and no one here would be justified in trying 
to interfere with it if he could. Russia’s leaders at least can 
be deprived of any excuse for misunderstanding in regard to that. 
Communism in the satellite countries is a different matter, by 
reason of the methods by which Russia has succeeded in imposing 
it there. But even in this case there can be no question of inter- 
ference from outside. Whatever the temptation, springing as it 
does from the instinctive desire to help persecuted minorities, the 
thing is plainly impracticable and not to be considered. Eastern 
Europe must be left to go its way. If Russia would adopt that 
attitude towards Western Europe the future would be brighter. 

As things are, obstacles must be faced one by one as they present 
themselves—and on the single assumption, which on the whole the 
facts available justify, that Russia does not intend deliberately to 
promote Communism by war, there is no ground for depression 
about the more distant prospect. The division of Europe remains, 
and for the moment we must accept it. If Communism in the 
West were making headway there would be reason for concern, 
but nowhere is that happening nor likely to happen. If Russia 
had succeeded in sabotaging the Marshall Plan the consequences 
would have been alarming, but she has signally failed in this as in 
so much else, and the superiority of the economic state of Western 
Europe over Eastern is being as plainly demonstrated as it is as 
between Western and Eastern Germany. There Communism is 
in open retreat, as is instructively demonstrated by the decision to 


‘postpone throughout Eastern Germany local elections which it 


is known would result in a decisive Communist set-back. On the 
other hand Russia has been reasonably successful in many quarters, 
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in creating the chaos so congenial to the spread of Communism. 
Her propaganda has been assisted by a good deal of loose and 
reprehensible talk of war, almost in some cases advocacy of war, 
in the United States. By the misuse of her veto-power she has 
gone far towards making the United Nations unworkable, and 
excluded from its ranks many States which both for its sake and 
their own should have been at once accepted into membership. 
Her capacity for frustrating concerted effort is formidable. 

Under such conditions there can be no early hope of a general 
settlement with Moscow. It is a case of easing the immediate 
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tension and then making progress inch by inch. The task jg 
heart-breaking, for democratic argument and persuasion are futile 
with a people you cannot reach. But Russia cannot afford an 
economic breakdown in her own country or in Eastern Europe, 
and the most bigoted doctrinaires among her leaders must Slowly 
realise that they can only avert that by some measure of the 
co-operation for which the United Nations stands, and for which 
the Western nations are always ready. If the Moscow talks achieve 
the first step, however short, towards that the second step should 
prove fractionally easier. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IKE most people, I view test-polls and the like with some scep- 
4 ticism, but I generally have a good look at the results. I have 
had a very good look at the figures compiled for Picture Post and 
summarised in an article in that journal this week. The purpose 
was to find how far the political pendulum has swung, if at all, 
and for what reasons it is either mobile or stationary. Views were 
elicited on a number of particular issues, like conscription and steel- 
nationalisation, but main interest is in the computation of the voting 
in a General Election if one took place tomorrow. Put in its briefest 
form, the conclusion is that 48 per cent. would vote Conservative, 
39 per cent. Labour and 13 per cent. Liberal. These were percentages 
of the people who had clear views. But of the whole number inter- 
viewed, 17 per cent. had not make up their minds ; their ultimate 
decision might have a considerable effect on the issue. What does it 
all amount to? Well, a little more than nothing, certainly. The 
number of persons interviewed, about 2,000, was too small for any 
assured conclusions to be drawn. But one conclusion does 
emerge, that the “ floating voter” with no very settled political con- 
victions, who decided last time to give Labour a chance, is much 
more inclined today to do the same for the Conservatives. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Conservatives in Over three years since 
the 1945 poll have not gained a single seat at the by-elections is 
a hard fact of which persons with credulous digestions should take 
account. One other figure is worth noting. On the question of 
nationalising iron and steel, 28 per cent. were favourable, 45 per cent. 
unfavourable and 27 per cent. had no settled views. That 27 per cent. 
is worth converting—one way or the other. 

’ *x * * * 

The achievements of English cricket in the Test Matches reach their 
climax in the annexation of the county championship by Wales—even 
though Wales doesn’t really reckon to play cricket any more than Scot- 
land. But Glamorgan’s success will be universally popular, par- 
ticularly by those who remember how little justification there seemed 
to be in the early ’twenties for exalting this presumptuous county 
to the realm of first-class cricket. Glamorgan this year has a singu- 
larly well-balanced side. It would almost be true, but not quite, 
to say that it contains no front-rank cricketers ; but almost every 
man can make runs, though few can make centuries ; every man 
can field brilliantly, and one or two like the quinquagenarian (I am 
sorry about this word, but I can’t help it) J. C. Clay and Muncer 
can bowl brilliantly. The Glamorgan captain, Wilfred Wooller, is 
playing for Gentlemen v. Australians. His batting form perhaps 
barely justifies it, but he lost no time in demonstrating that his 
bowling and fielding form did. 

* . + * 

A shilling spent in the Charing Cross Road on an admirably 
bound volume of Macmillan’s Magazine for parts of 1881 and 1882 
turns out to have been extremely well invested, as a catalogue of 
the names of the principal contributors would indicate. One entry 
in the index I find of particular interest. It runs, “The Irish 
Question, by Richard Pigott.” In a week or two it will be exactly 
sixty years since the Parnell Commission began its enquiry into the 
forged letters which The Times published in all good faith, and 
which were finally proved to be a fabrication by Richard Pigott— 
who before the Commission’s work was ended fled the country 
and blew his brains out. Now what manner of man was this forger ? 


In The History of The Times he is characterised, perhaps with some 


slight prejudice, as “one of those seedy Irishmen, so familiar in 
every generation, who live in a state of chronic and incurable in- 
solvency.” That may have been so, but the article in Macmillan’s 
precludes completely the idea that the man was no more than a 
worthless scoundrel. It is not particularly well written, but it is en- 
tirely competent and informed, and the magazine was much too effi- 
ciently edited to find a place for an inefficient writer side by side (so 
far as this particular volume is concerned) with Alfred Tennyson and 
J. R. Seeley and Sir Archibald Geikie and Henry James and many 
others of similar calibre. Some reassessment of the forger on the 
literary side may yet be called for. On the personal side rather less 
than nothing can be said for him. 
* * * . 


When I see anyone for whom I entertain such inherent reverence 
as a Warden of All Souls using the word “ Britisher,” I am almost, 
for a fleeting moment, reconciled to the hideous term. But only for 
a moment, for the thing is plainly indefensible—as indefensible as 
Irisher or Frencher. There is a noun “ Britain.” From it is formed 
an adjective, “ British.” On what analogy, and with what excuse, 
can the termination “-er” be affixed to this? And what would 
the natural meaning be if it were? The answer, I take it, is that 
there would be no natural meaning. But what, it may be asked, are 
you to call people who live in Britain, since Scotsmen object to be 
included in the convenient “Englishmen”? Well, a perfectly good 
word—“ Britons ”—exists, and it happens to mean people who live 
in Britain. Failing that, “ Britishmen,” on the analogy of English- 
men and Irishmen, would be a_ great deal better than 
“ Britishers” ‘on no analogy, and with no conceivable justification, 


at all. 
* * * * 


It is a pity the Dean of Canterbury is the Dean of Canterbury. 
If he were simply the Rev. Hewlett Johnson, A.M.I.C.E. (for he 
rather strangely enjoys that distinction), or even Dean of Manchester, 
his pilgrimage would interest no one much, and the United States 
would have hardly thought it worth while to refuse him a Visa. 
But Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (whom the Daily Worker, of which 
the Dean is a director, recently described as “the worst traitor in 
the history of the British Labour movement ”) translated him from 
Manchester to Canterbury, thereby creating in the minds of the 
ill-informed—particularly the legitimately ill-informed in other 
lands—the impression that, if not a deputy of the Archbishop in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, he at any rate enjoys an immeasurable 
primacy over other Deans. The Archbishop himself felt called on, 
not long ago, to dispel this illusion. I note in connection with the 
latest development that the Dean is just off, with a number of Far 
Left Wing friends, to a conference in Poland ; that he was to have 
undertaken an extensive tour in the United States but for the visa 
imbroglio ; and that he is to spend some weeks in Rumania preparing 
a book on the new South-Eastern Republics which he so much 
admires. But I take it he will look in at Canterbury now and then. 

o . 7 * 

Someone, I regret to say, alleged that I lied when I said that the 
air-mail edition of The Spectator reached New Zealand in seven 
days. I have just been sent from Wellington a wrapper bearing the 
London postmark August 13th and a stamp of the delivery-date, 
August 18th JANUS. 
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a painful surprise to learn that the Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations has prepared for the coming Assembly a report 
yraigning the United Kingdom for its administration of the trust 
territory of Tanganyika, and Australia, the Union of South Africa 
and Belgium for similar alleged shortcoming. But it comes as no 
surprise to those who have had practical acquaintance with the 
handling of colonial matters by the United Nations. I am sorry 
to say it, but in no field has the United Nations so signally failed 
wo live up to the high hopes reposed in it. The “ non-self-governing 
territories” have been used consistently by the Soviet Union as a 
stick with which to beat the “ Imperial Powers,” of whom the chief 
js, of course, Great Britain. This might not in itself be any more 
, matter for comment than the Russian attitude on atomic energy 
or human rights; but, for a variety of reasons, as an American 
statesman once remarked to me, wisely but sadly, “ This is the one 
jsue on which these fellows see a chance of beating the Western 
Powers.” 

Such possibilities were not entirely unforeseen, and this is no 
doubt the reason why the chapters of the United Nations Charter 
dealing with “non-self-governing territories” and the trusteeship 
system were absent from the original Dumbarton Oaks draft. Mr. 
Churchill is recorded by Mr. Byrnes as saying at Yalta—and the 
language certainly has an authentic ring: 

“TI will not have one scrap of British territory flung into that 
area. After we have done our best to fight in this war and have 
done no crime to anyone I will have no suggestion that the British 
Empire is to be put in the dock and examined by everybody to see 
whether it is up to their standard. No one will induce me as long 
as I am Prime Minister to let any representative of Great Britain 
go to a conference where we will be placed in the dock and asked 
to justify our right to live in a world we have tri¢d to save.” 
Nevertheless the pressure of world opinion was such that Chapter XI 
(“Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories”) and 
Chapter XII (“The International Trusteeship System”) were 
written into the Charter of the United Nations signed at San 
Francisco on June 26th, 1945. 

The first of these chapters is, as-its name implies, a “ declaration ” 
by the “members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose peorles 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government.” It is a 
“declaration” that they “ recognise the principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of these territories are paramount.” There follows 
a recital of the principles which the responsible Powers undertake 
to follow in their dealings with non-self-governing territories. If 
there are obligations, they are obligations to the inhabitants of those 
territories, not to the United Nations. Only one obligation is under- 
taken in this chapter to the United Nations, and its carefully limited 
terms deserve to be closely read: 

“To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional 
considerations may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories for which they are respectively responsible 
other than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply.” 
(These last territories are the trust territories.) In this under- 


rT. most British readers of the daily Press it will have come as 











taking it should be noted that the material supplied is to be “for 
information purposes”; it is not for the purpose of putting the 
responsible Powers “in the dock.” The material is to be “ informa- 
tion of a technical nature,” and it is confined to “economic, social 
and educational conditions”; in other words, there is no under- 
taking to supply political information. Lastly there is the general 
limitation on “ security and constitutional ” grounds. 

ertain members, among whom the Soviet group has been most 





*Mr. Ivor Thomas was Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1946-47, and as such concerned in presenting to the United 
Nations the trusteeship agreements regarding territories for which Great 
Britain is responsible. 
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THE EMPIRE IN THE DOCK? 


By IVOR THOMAS, M.P.* 


prominent, have done their utmost to twist this carefully defined 
undertaking into a pledge to submit all the affairs of non-self- 
governing territories to scrutiny by the United Nations. The line 
of attack has been twofold, (a) to make the responsible Powers 
include political information, and (b) to “classify,” “analyse” and 
eventually pass judgement on this information. The most regrettable 
feature of this business is that these members have been aided and 
abetted by the Secretariat in its anxiety to enlarge its own authority. 
With such notable exceptions as Mr. Ralph Bunche on the trustee- 
ship side, the Secretariat has neither the experience nor the qualities 
to fit it for the task. Many people used to argue in the days of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League that it would be 
a good thing to submit the administration of all colonies for examina- 
tion ; no one who has seen the United Nations at work could possibly 
believe that in present circumstances this would be in the interest 
of the inhabitants. 


If the Soviet group and the Secretariat could have their way, all 
colonies would in effect become trust territories; as things stand 
these are limited to such territories in three defined classes as have 
been placed voluntarily under trusteeship by the responsible Powers, 
and for which a trusteeship agreement has been approved by a 
two-thirds majority of the General Assembly. The territories so 
far placed under the system are the former mandated territories, 
except that Palestine has been dealt with differently, and the Union 
of South Africa has declined to put South-West Africa under trustee- 
ship ; the Union has not, however, escaped public castigation, as it 
presented a voluntary report on which criticism could be focussed. 

It fell to me to present to the General Assembly on behalf of 
the United Kingdom trusteeship agreements for Tanganyika and 
the sections of Togoland and the Cameroons under British adminis- 
tration; at the same time Australia, New Zealand, France and 
Belgium presented agreements for the territories with which they 
were concerned. The debates were long and often bitter. They 
lasted for two months, often well into the night, sometimes on 
Saturday evening, and even all through Sunday. The Soviet group 
seized every opportunity of besmirching the British Empire, weaken- 
ing the position of the trust territories, and embarrassing thei 
administration. 

This would not in itself be surprising, but on this issue the 
Russians were able to find unexpected allies. The two most powerful 
voting groups in the United Nations are the Latin-American and 
Arab blocs. In both cases, having attained their own self-government 
after a period of tutelage, in the one case more than a century ago, 
in the other case recently, they almost always felt obliged to vote for 
the completest independence of the trust territories, without critical 
examination of the consequences ; and without casting a backward 
eye, it may be added, at conditions in their own countries, especially 
at the large American Indian populations in some of the Latin 
American States. It should, however, be added that one Latin 
American representative, Dr. MacEachen, the Uruguayan Ambas- 
sador in London, has rendered signal service to the handling of 
these questions by the United Nations. 

In view of the fact that India at that time had still not attained 
independence, and that there were substantial Indian populations in 
East Africa, it was inevitable that India should be one of the 
strongest critics of British administration. At that time the United 
States was also rife with criticism of colonial administration— 
though it may be added that there is something to be said for 
immediate independence if we could secure such terms as the 
United States obtained from Cuba and the Philippine Republic. 
But I saw the American attitude changing considerably in these 
long debates, when the hollowness of the Soviet “ anti-imperialism ” 
stood exposed, and on many essential matters the United States was 
extremely helpful. 

In particular, Mr. Foster Dulles found a way of getting round 
the requirement that “the terms of trusteeship . . . shall be agreed 
upon by the States directly concerned.” The Charter gives nq 
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indication as to what States directly concerned are, and there are 
half-a-dozen plausible interpretations. Neighbouring States naturally 
interpret it to mean geographical contiguity ; others take it to mean 
ties of blood and race, others as covering a strategic interest ; the 
United States took it to mean the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers who bestowed the mandates in 1919, while the Soviet Union 
naturally wished to see it include the Five Great Powers of today. 
It is almost incredible that so loose a phrase should have been 
used in the Charter without definition. On the suggestion of Mr. 
Foster Dulles we eventually voted by a majority, without prejudice 
to what the phrase might mean, to approve the agreements without 
asking in this case who were the States directly concerned and 
whether their agreement had been obtained. This was the ostensible 
reason why the Soviet Union treated the agreements as invalid, and 
refused for some time to take its seat at the Trusteeship Council. 
We were able to get the agreements approved because the other 
critics preferred to have the trusteeship system, even with what 
they considered blemishes, rather than have no trusteeship system 5 
and in the end the trusteeship agreements in the form we desired 
were carried over Soviet protests by overwhelming majorities. 

One of the points to which the Russians took, and still apparently 
take, exception was the right of the administering authority “to 
constitute Tanganyika into a customs, fiscal or administrative 
union or federation with adjacent territories under his sovereignty 
or control, and to establish common services between such territories 
and Tanganyika where such measures are not inconsistent with the 
basic objectives of the international trusteeship system and with 
the terms of this Agreement.” This clause was drafted in the light 
of the proposals in Colonial Paper 191; and the arrangements in 
Colonial Paper 210, to which effect has now been given, were drawn 
up in the light of the United Nations’ approval of this clause. The 
inter-territorial organisation between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
is therefore entirely within the ambit of arrangements approved by 
the United Nations. An undertaking was given that the union 
would not be such as to extinguish the political identity of the trust 
territory, and the arrangements do, in fact, preserve that political 
identity. 

Similar objection was taken by the Russians to provisions that 
British Togoland and British Cameroons may be administered “as 
an integral part” of the adjoining British territories—as they have 
been since the mandate was accepted. But the strongest criticism 
was reserved by the Russians for the provision that the administering 
authority “ shall be entitled to establish naval, military and air bases, 
to erect fortifications, to station and employ his own forces in 
‘Tanganyika and to take all such other measures as are in his opinion 
necessary for the defence of Tanganyika and for ensuring that the 
territory plays its part in the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” with corresponding provisions for British Togoland and 
British Cameroons. Over this issue they showed clearly that their 
aim was to keep the British Empire as weak as possible. 

When the trusteeship agreements were brought to the General 
Assembly for final approval, the Russians took the line that they 
were invalid, and when the Trusteeship Council was constituted 
declined at first to take their seat. Under the Charter the Trustee- 
ship Council must include the Five Great Powers, and there must 
be equal numbers of members administering and members not 
administering trust territories. Owing to the absence of the Soviet 
Union, and the fact that other major critics were not members, 
we made excellent progress at the first meeting of the Trusteeship 
Council. It may not be a high claim, but we drew up the best 
rules of procedure of any of the United Nations bodies, and got 
more sense than at one time seemed likely into the questionnaire 
required to be addressed to the administering authorities. 

But then the Trusteeship Council was given the task of drawing 
up a statute for Jerusalem. Russia thought this too good an oppor- 
tunity of mischief-making to miss, forgot her charges of invalidity, 
and took her seat. Since that date she has soured the whole work 
of the Council ; and now, instead of being an outside guarantor of 
the good faith of the administering Powers, it has degenerated into 
an instrument of Soviet power-politics. In such circumstances it 
must be regarded as one of the United Nations’ failures. 
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FUN FACTORY 


By R. H. CECIL 


HENEVER a new form of mass behaviour takes root 

us, it seems that we must first attack it as men have always 
attacked the unfamiliar, and then, having failed to kill it, rationalise 
or try to ignore it. Sensitive anthropologists feel that they have done 
something positive and tidy about “holiday camps ” by calling them 
a social phenomenon (and thus turning Dr. Fowler in his grave) ; 
much as the medical faculty feels itself halfway to vanquishing 4 
new disease by giving it a name, a pigeon-hole and a column in the 
statistics. But if the holiday camps (or holiday villages as Mr. But- 
lin now calls his) are a social phenomenon, they are an old one in 
a concentrated form and a new guise ; a guise of chromium, coloured 
plaster-work, loud-speakers and ordered gregariousness, instead of 
the aspidistras, fern-pots, marble-topped wash-stands, and careworn 
exile which they are replacing. The holiday camp is not, that is to 
say, any more “phenomenal” than Blackpool, Margate, Southend 
and some of their earnest imitators have been for fifty years. It 
enables its patrons to enjoy themselves more strenuously with less 
anxiety and bickering, and to do it in a kind of reserve where 
they can be furtively peeped at by the censorious passer-by. This 
is the main difference. 

I have lately spent six breathless days at Butlin’s Holiday Village, 
Pwllheli, among 5,400 other people in an enclosure covering 
about half a square mile. I never saw so much pop-eyed 
enjoyment going on anywhere in my life, nor, indeed, do I wish to see 
it again ; it will always be enough for me to know that it goes on, 
Twelve hundred paid members of “Butlin’s staff” (hand-picked 
for their charm and efficiency) look after this huge assembly, cooking 
and serving its meals, making its well-sprung beds, baking its bread 
and cakes, handing out its drinks ; singing, acting, and playing to it; 
drilling it ; teaching it to swim, play tennis, dance and ride ; driving 
it around Snowdonia in motor-coaches, taking it up in aeroplanes, 
minding its babies, and pulling its gigantic leg with roars of carefully 
scripted bonhomie from a hundred loud-speakers. Everything the 
holiday-making Briton saves up for is provided for an inclusive 
guinea-a-day—except rest and reading. 

It is not the organisers’ fault that you cannot get a night’s rest. 
Indeed, one of the points they stress in their pamphlets (over the 
weighty signature of the B.B.C. Radio Doctor) is that a holiday 
does no good without adequate sleep. But if for sixteen hours you 
deliberately excite 5,000 people, predominantly young, by means of a 
breathless programme of entertainment in a place with all the skin- 
deep beauties of a million-dollar film set, they will not settle down at 
night when you think they should. You can wake them at 7.45 a.m. 
with an arch little ditty sung in “close harmony” over the loud- 
speakers, but you will find no scope for a lullaby. So until 
the small hours the flowering lanes between the chalets are filled 
at intervals by what I have always perplexedly understood to be 
happy song. Those who then roll over in bed and curse have no 
business to be at a holiday camp. Mr. Butlin will not have his 
clients’ one annual playtime hedged around with restrictions ; they 
can get into the camp (on the rare occasions when they go out of 
it) at any hour of the night, and there is no curfew. Anyway, 
practically all of them are there for one week only—Bolton week, 
Oldham week, Rochdale week, and so on ; let them eat, drink and 
be tremendously merry. It’s champion. 

There is no library, and nobody seems to want one. There is 
a vast reading-room (the Campers’ Quiet Lounge) with nothing to 
read in it except the words “ Butlin’s Holiday Camp, Pwllheli,” on 
the mill-board covers that once, no doubt, contained periodicals— 
and may do so again. A smaller “quiet room,” half a mile away, 
contains nothing to read except a printed card propped up on the 
immense table, announcing that the table once graced the German 
Embassy in London, and that over it Mr. Churchill warned 
Ribbentrop how dangerous it was to provoke the British people to 
war. (This, with some mammoth “ period” furniture round the 
walls, is a monumental irrelevancy that puzzles even the campers; 
they look at it in absolute silence and go out quickly on tip-toe.) 
Among numerous shops there is the ubiquitous W. H. Smith and 
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Son, where a highly efficient manager grapples amiably throughout 
a long day with a dense crowd buying (had you guessed ?) picture- 
postcards of the camp. Occasionally you see someone emerging 
from here with a new book ; never do you see him reading it. But 
I wish to record without comment that at noon on Friday all copies 
of The Spectator and The New Statesman had been sold. Outside 
the shop every morning there is a queue of five or six hundred 
people waiting for newspapers. 

Throughout the day no camp official makes the slightest effort 
to cajole or beguile you—as an individual—to take part in the 
sports, the rambles, the holiday lovelies’ competition, the dancing, the 
“keep fit” parades, the knobbly knees contests, or the Grand Rally 
(this last being a fatuous morning procession round the camp, 
headed by a group of comic-opera musicians on a trolley which is 
ecstatically manhandled along by campers). As an individual you 
can do precisely what you like, and go away from the camp into 
the mountains all day. (Hardly anyone does.) The persuasion is 
done by Radio Butlin and the “ house captains,” who loudly exhort 
the 1,200 campers in each of the four dining-halls, as they only less 
loudly clatter over their take-it-or-leave-it meals, to support their 
house in the various events by which one house may draw ahead 
of its booing rivals, 

A social phenomenon ? If anyone knows what that means it is 
perhaps the mothers with young babies, who get extra milk, orange- 
juice and cod-liver oil, attention and advice from trained nurses, 
and a daily service that washes napkins in an electrical washing 
machine, irons them, and sorts them into labelled heaps for collection 
by the mothers. Or those with older children, who can leave them 
in play-rooms all day with a trained nurse and such toys as they 
have previously seen only in the film shots of homes in Beverley 
Hills, Cal. 

Much solemn nonsense is being propagated about the holiday 
camps by sad second-hand observers who see in them the Kraft 
durch Freude philosophy and the seeds of totalitarianism. This 
thing could have terrible consequences, they say ; let these humble 
people get back to the aspidistras and the bamboo china-cabinets ; 
let the mothers stay with their children and stop any bored howling 
with sticks of rock, as they used to do. Other aspects of brainless 
group-behaviour escape their strictures (unless they happen to live 
near a League football-ground), Many of these solid citizens 
joined with feather-witted vocal dexterity in the “ scat-singing ” led 
by the inimitable Danny Kaye at the London Palladium and else- 
where. There appeared to be nothing sinister in this; Mr. Kaye 
is not yet regarded as a menace to democracy. 


There is always something occult about a crowd, because it seems 
to add up to something more than the total of its constituent 
members, the overplus being the embodiment of evil or the nucleus 
of good according to the preconceptions of the calculator. It must, 
of course, sadden any thoughtful person to see that, as administrative 
horizons widen, the individual matters less and less and the crowd 
becomes the unit. But where, outside the thin ranks of anarchy, 
is the (anute who will try to stop the process now, and force or 
entice the individual holiday-maker to turn his back on the ever- 
increasing possibilities of combination for enjoyment? 

Holiday camps are a tremendous success, and they have come 
to stay. Then how could they be improved ? How, without 
masquerading as summer schools, could they be made to serve 
(even though by stealth) the vital purposes of adult education? 
Somewhere in Mr. Butlin’s advertising literature is the statement 
that he desires to “educate the people.” It was presumably as an 
earnest of this intention that he brought to Pwllheli the London 
Symphony Orchestra and the Metropolitan Ballet. But they were 
only there for the opening week, and nothing like it has happened 
since. There is now a Butlin Light Orchestra, which supplies stuff 
like “ Blue Skies” and an “orchestral arrangement of I Hear You 
Calling Me” to audiences of 1,000 who listen attentively in a 
darkened hall and would certainly take Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Mozart, 
Verdi, Weber and early Beethoven. Music from a cinema organ 
pours in syrupy billows from the camp loudspeakers at intervals. 
And the dance-bands scream and thump with terrible efficiency in 
the neo-marzipan ball-rooms all the afternoon and evening. The 
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décor of the ball-rooms, restaurants and bars is not, I should say, in 
the least educative, and it has been carried out with a stupefying 
lavishness that roars its own failure. Here, in short, is an oppor- 
tunity to construct really beautiful places in which glimpses of the 
fuller cultural life may steal upon an unaccustomed community 
unawares. The people have been “conditioned” for forty years to 
the Hollywood standard of gingerbread and tinfoil architecture, and 
this is the cinema-goers’ Nirvana. What about some English holiday 
camps with a discreet emphasis on the things that last and matter ? 


THE ARTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


ANE but trite, a country where there is much sense but little 
sensibility, a bucolic land, where “men plough the earth and 
die ”—such is a not unusual impression of New Zealand. Having 


just spent a summer there, I believe it to be completely false. 


Indeed, it seems a notion held by mainly two sets of people— 
those who have never been to New Zealand and those who have 
never been anywhere else. “I come from an intellectual desert "— 
two days ago I overheard a young New Zealander saying this to 
his neighbour at lunch. He did not know how low the world- 
standard is. Actually he turned out to be an architect, and in 
architecture the standard in New Zealand really is low. A good 
deal is being done to improve things in the whole field of the 
visual arts, but the field is new-sown, and you must search about 
in order to see the first shoots of something better. In the sciences, 
particularly the biological sciences, the standard is good; that is 
admitted by everyone. Even so, New Zealand might still be felt 
to be an “ intellectual desert "—if, for instance, its inhabitants could 
neither tell a tale, write a poem, talk amusingly nor play with ideas 
or on an instrument. 

It was with an open mind that we approached the lovely shore, 
watched the cloud-caps hang on the mountains, saw the great forests 
that climb their flanks, saw the curve of the golden beaches and 
our first tree ferns. The country is noble, the people kind, we 
said to each other. In a little town not far from our port we turned 
at last from the shops full of strange fruits and uncouponed clothes 
and had a look at the public library. It was small and the books 
rather battered, but on the walls hung a list of all the other books 
that could be got on request from the Central Library. All the 
books that our friends in England had lately been writing seemed 
to be there, and we agreed that we should have found no such 
library facilities in a comparable English or Welsh town. 


In a bigger place—a “ butter-fat town” set prosperously in the 
middle of one of the two most famous dairying districts—we were 
asked in to spend an evening by a local bookseller and his wife. 
(She is a historian.) A doctor and his wife who is a painter, a 
solicitor and his wife, two scientists and an architectural student 
made up the company. Conversation was general. Sartre’s plays, 
Existentialism, New Zealand short-story writers and poets, would 
the Henry Moore exhibition come on from Australia?, New 
Statesman versus The Spectator and Times Lit. Sup. book reviews, 
the delights and consequences of Boyd Neel’s visit with his orchestra 
are among the topics that I remember. We walked home carrying 
an armful of New Yorkers and some New Zealand novels, and 
noticed, in the moonlight, that one of the guests’ cars contained a 
double bass, while on the running board of another sat a sheep-dog. 


In each of the four centres—Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch 
and Dunedin—there seemed to be a rather larger collection of people 
who worked at some branch of the arts or at some academic pursuit, 
or were active about such things out of working hours and for 
their own pleasure. In one of the centres we saw chiefly (as well 
as governmental groups, far from dull) a circle of people who 
specialise in the techniques of conveying facts and ideas exactly and 
agreeably to children. At another we observed that the city librarian 
had a first-class knowledge of contemporary imaginative literature, 
English, American and European, as well as Australian and New 
Zealand, while his wife is a most daring user of all the new 
techniques of adult education. Here, also, lives a first-rate anthro- 
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pologist and a children’s librarian of exceptional experience and 
sensibility. In another a well-known author, a best-seller—in fact, 
Ngaio Marsh—devotes much of her royalties and time to producing 
plays with an acting company of university students. With her 
Shakespearian productions they tour the other centres. This is 
admirable and necessary, for there is no professional theatre in New 
Zealand, so that the theatre-going public depends on such companies. 
In a fourth centre live two or three of the best known of the younger 
writers. The visitor from Britain, indeed, will be struck by the 
fact that in towns so small comparatively it is possible to find 
such groups. 


And what about the achievements of these people, other than 
that of conversing for the pleasure of wanderers? ‘Tales cannot 
be quoted, obviously; so I can only suggest that, for instance, 
Mulgan’s Man Alone is a novel of great promise, and remind the 
reader that this community suffered as we did, and this young 
author was killed in the war. Mr. Gaskell’s The Big Game is a 
first collection of longish short stories which, I think, shows a com- 
bination of insight, sincerity and dexterity. Sargesson is the best 
known of the younger New Zealand writers. The reader in search 
of New Zealand should be warned that his tales are too typical of 
the “discontented bum” attitude to give the reader much local 
colour. The country also produces essayists, biographers and 
historians whose work can be enjoyed. There could be more writers 
of all sorts if there were a public larger than New Zealand’s million 
and three-quarters. 


It is difficult to choose an extract from present-day poetry which 
would give the English reader at once a sample of New Zealand’s 
poetic achievement and at the same time a picture of the New 
Zealand scene. For historic reasons authors are rather sick of 
descriptive writing, and yet the scene is very important, for, though 
backward in the visual arts, New Zealanders have a wide general 
appreciation of natural strangeness and beauty. The reader who 
wants to sample the poetry might try A Book of New Zealand Verse, 
1925-45 chosen by Allen Curnow (The Caxton Press, New Zealand). 
In Lighting My Pipe Mr. J. C. Bealglehole does not describe the 
primitive solitariness of much of the country, especially in rain, 
especially in darkness ; but it is implicit: 

“This is essential fire 
caught captive, contained, and isolate in the gloom. 
This is fire, says my musing, the inheritor 
of history as proud and longer than my own— _ 
I, man—who command it in a match, and carry it 
subdued to my fancy. . . ; 
This fire is the true Phoenix, ever joy regained. 
Fire is the first and last, and I too will perish.” 

A. R. D. Fairburn writes a dialogue. (The punga is one of the 
tree ferns, in outline like a palm-leaf, with ten-foot fronds which 
have the delicacy of lace or flight-feathers.) 

“*QObserve the young and tender frond 
of the punga; shaped and curved 
like the scroll of a fiddle ; fit instrument 
to play archaic tunes’ 

*I see 
The shape of a coiled spring.’” 
His La Belle Dame sans Merci is a satire which might be a 
comment on a present-day British controversy: 
“Her voice was like a razor 
at the throat of quiet. She was slanging 
the foes of justice. The trouble was there hadn’t 
been a hanging 
and when it came to murder she was no Jatitudinarian 
and definitely not a vegetarian, 
the faintest stink of blood 
made her feel good 
and even her mental picture of the gallows action 
appeared to give her some (strictly biological) 
satisfaction. 
But a spoil-sport Cabinet had stepped in and 
stopped the fun, 
just when it really had begun. 
Doncher reckon they ought to put him on the 
end of the string ?” 


Some poets—Dennis Glover, for instance—feel uncertain of their 
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art. (The rimu and kauri are immense trees, the kauri greater than 
any in the old world.) 
“ These songs will not stand 

The wind and the sand, will smother. 

Not I but another 

Will make songs worth the bother ; 

The Rimu or Kauri he, 

I’m but the cabbage tree.” 
These believe that they “live in an intellectual desert,” yet New 
Zealanders are exceptionally happy. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE 


By J. T. CHRISTIE 


HERE can be no single answer to the implied question. The 
Bible is bound in a single volume, but in no other sense is it 
a single book. It is a library, as various as if you bound together 
historical chronicles, ballads and a bit of Milton with a collection 
of sermons, letters and lyrics, and some ancient laws about health and 
naturalisation. Under this variety lies the great unity expressed by 
the one word, God. The more you study the Bible the more you 
grasp the unity, but if you don’t appreciate the variety first, you 
may go to the Bible making the wrong pictures and asking the wrong 
questions. The Bible is more than a library in itself ; for most of 
us it is a separate literature, a literature extending in time further 
than from Alfred to the present day, and in space from Babylon to 
Rome. 

If one asks “ Why read the Bible at all ? ” the answer is that, even 
for those to whom religion means little, the Bible is unique in its 
beauty and wisdom, and its experience of the hearts of men. The 
man who does not know the Bible is like a man who has never seen 
the sea. The task of reading the Bible is not made easier by having 
the whole presented in tiny print, peppered with small numbers and 
letters, and cut up into thousands of verses. Some religious people 
still think it almost irreverent to read the Scriptures without this 
familiar paraphernalia ; it is more irreverent to ignore them altogether, 
as most people do nowadays. To the student references are indis- 
pensable; for the plain man, who would like to take up his Bible 
again, it is better to start with some more easily legible editon such 
as is provided by The World’s Classics or The Bible as Literature. 


Whatever the edition, read it aloud. All poetry, and indeed almost 
all literature except sheer information, should be read aloud. For 
the great passages of the Prophets—“ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ”—the mere printed 
words are no more than a musical score which will not come to life 
for most of us until] it is sounded. We are re-entering the age of 
the spoken word; the radio, itself as great a landmark in the 
history of civilisation as the invention of printing, is bringing the 
sound of words back to its rightful place. Reading the Bible aloud, 
to yourself or to a family audience, doubles the beauty of the 
language ; and the tongue is less tempted than the eye to “ skip.” 

But unless you know your way about a Bible, some guidance is 
good, to begin with. The Bible-Reading ‘Fellowship, for example, 
publishes connected series of readings for every month with short 
notes suitable for different grades of reader—small children, school- 
children and adults. But this need be no more than a first step to 
Bible-reading, extensive and intensive. Read, say, the story of Joseph, 
or the story of David and Absalom “ extensively,” at a sitting. What- 
ever the “moral” may be, such stories have the grandeur and 
simplicity of great literature, and these things also come of God. 
In a film-ridden, Press-ridden world, they “ disinfect the soul.” As 
for intensive reading, the trouble today is that few people read 
anything “intensively.” Only children, with instinctive good sense, 
will read the same story, or hear it read, over and over again. To 
them it is not a mere story: it is a part of their experience as real 
as Nanny or the cat. 


So with Bible reading. Its purpose is not just to read, but to make 
its thoughts the warp and woof of one’s own life, like a friendship ; 
“to hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” them like the 
food by which we grow. Profesor Burkitt, incidentally, used to 
maintain that those familiar words should run “ to hear them read ”— 
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sead by someone else ; reading to yourself was not a common skill 
when that collect was composed. To this “intensive ” reading there 
need be no limit. Take some familiar passage, like the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. Study it with any commentaries you can find, 
ancient or modern ; with the help, too, that the painters can give you. 
No one who has seen the picture of the forgiving father in the 
Rembrandt print could ever forget it. 


Then, when it is becoming too familiar, read it in a different 
language or a different English version. New versions give one a 
shock, but they make one think. This is especially true of St. Paul’s 
epistles ; “ Let him that sheweth mercy do it with cheerfulness,” says 
St. Paul. Moffat has “ The sick-visitor should be cheerful.” The 
Authorised Version suffers probably from more mis-translation in 
the Old Testament than in the New ; but its total effect is more mis- 
kading in the New than in the Old. Much of the Old Testament 
is archaic Or poetical in tone, and is fairly represented by elaborate 
Tudor English. The New Testament, and particularly the Gospels, 
isnot. The language of Jesus is the simple idiom of every day. 
“He began talking to them”—that has not the same implication 
to our ears as “he spake.” For the Old Testament the Revised 
Version is the better ; it avoids the errors of the A.V., but does not, 
like one modern version, render “God saw that it was good” by 
“God saw that the result was satisfactory.” 

The final reward of “intensive” reading is to have the words by 
heart. There they will remain, ready to flash out with a power to 
console or exhort that no other words can give. Readers of Prothero’s 
The Psalms in Human Life will recall how the Psalmist all through 
the centuries has “ spoken to men’s condition.” When they rejoiced 
over a great deliverance, Or were waiting for the executioner ; when 
they were besieged in the Indian Mutiny, or dying lonely in Africa, 
the Psalmist had the right words. “He had been there before,” as 
Scott Holland used to say. 

There are, in conclusion, two classes of Bible-reader in particular 
to consider. First those, a dwindling company, who have never 
given up the practice of their fathers and grandfathers, and read the 
Bible straight through chapter by chapter. Fine lives of duty and 
devotion have been based on that habit, but it has its dangers, 
especially if we want to transmit a love of the Bible to the younger 
generation. The old tradition assumed that all the Bible was 
literally true, and that all parts of it were of equal spiritual value. 
Most of us believe neither of these things today. The Bible represents 
a developing search for God through many stages of primitive out- 
grown religion ; for the student all these stages fall into place when he 
grasps the whole, and his discovery of the grand climax in Jesus of 
Nazareth is the more precious for the way the student has come. But 
we can no longer take a text from the early history of Israel and act on 
it as a law for today. Thence come witch-hunting and persecution. 
There are more people who hold such a view of the Bible than one 
would suppose until one has spoken about these subjects on the 
wireless. They are treating the Bible as an idol ; they think of the 
living expanding spirit of religion as a thing fixed and static. But 
that spirit cannot be imprisoned in a book any more than it could 
in a molten image. Lessing said that if an angel came one night and 
offered him in one hand Truth and in the other hand the search for 
Truth and bade him choose, he would choose the search. 


Secondly, there are those who have heard already from conscientious 
teachers the “ latest views ” about the authenticity of the Scriptures ; 
they have, in schoolboy phrase, “ done” the Bible, and perhaps have 
gained a distinction in the Higher Certificate for their ‘pains. They 
have read anything worth reading in it, they feel, and now they can 
put it aside together with other books of school and childhood. In 
truth, they are giving up the Bible at the very point where it might 
mean most to them. They will find difficulties there and incon- 
sistencies—two accounts of the Creation in Genesis, two accounts 
apparently of Noah’s flood ; history from one angle in Kings, and 
the same history from another angle in Chronicles. But these things 
make the study of the Old Testament more worth while, not less ; the 
greater the variety on the surface, the more impressive is the 
fundamental unity—the idea of God. 

Similarly in the New Testament, the three first evangelists give 
differing accounts of the same event. Few people realise, until they 
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have tried it, what a fascinating game it is, putting it at its lowest, 
to compare and investigate the differences. In the words of Jesus 
Himself there are many apparent contradictions to be reconciled. 
He said, “ My peace I leave with you,” and He also said, “ I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword.” The realisation of such differences 
and what they imply marks, not the moment at which to give up 
study of the Bible, but the moment at which to begin all over again. 


ETHIOPIAN JUSTICE 


By F. ELWYN JONES, M.P. 


O reach the Supreme Imperial Court at Addis Ababa you drive 
past the Emperor’s Palace, corseted now with scaffolding. Lions 

roar in a cage at the palace gates. Then the road takes you over a 
rocky lane between juniper trees, beneath which patient litigants, 
clothed in spotless white, await their turn by the side of their rethered 
donkeys. The Ethiopian litigant has learned to wait. He has had 
to. Some cases are bequeathed from father to son, and I was told 
of one case that has been before the Courts for more than twenty 
years. Time is not of the essence of Ethiopian proceedings, although 
I understand that in the last three years many arrears have been 
disposed of, particularly in criminal cases. At the end of the rocky 
lane stand the modest Court buildings. At the entrance scribes sit 
at wicker tables, under a juniper tree, offering their services to 
litigants. They are frowned upon by the judges, for by now there 
are a number of qualified Ethiopian lawyers practising in the Courts, 
as well as several others of various nationalities—Greek, White 
Russian, Armenian, Czech—who are allowed to practise. There is 
a great demand for their services in this highly litigious community. 

There were three Courts in session when I visited them—two 
branches of the High Court and the Supreme Imperial Court, which 
is the highest Court of Appeal, presided over by a high dignitary 
entitled the Afa Negus, “the mouth of the King.” The President 
of the High Court is Mr. Abbott, an English barrister. Two 
Ethiopian judges sit with him. A young Swedish lawyer presides 
over the other division of the High Court, and he, too, sits with two 
Ethiopian judges. Proceedings are conducted in Ambharic and 
English. The judges sit without a jury. Since the liberation an 
attempt has been made to follow British procedure and apply British 
rules of evidence. In criminal cases the accused is allowed to give 
evidence and to call witnesses, and he and they are liable to be 
cross-examined. I was told that the significance of the oath is not 
always understood by those who swear it in the witness-box. Wit- 
nesses betray no nervousness or apprehension in the witness-box, 
and speak with great eloquence. 

The administration of justice is the responsibility of the Minister 
of Justice. He is advised by an Advocate-General, who is a Swede, 
and by other European and Ethiopian lawyers. I was not in Addis 
Ababa long enough to judge the quality of the justice the Courts 
administer. The chief problem is the lack of trained and experienced 
lawyers from whom appointments to the Bench can be made. What- 
ever the quality of the justice may be, the crowded courts, the over- 
worked lawyers, and the long lists of pending cases were a clear 
indication that litigation remains the national pastime of Ethiopia. 
I was told that in the countryside many disputes are still settled by 
a simple form of arbitration. Litigants find a third party to act as 
judge, and no one may refuse to perform this duty if appeal has been 
made to him in the name of the Emperor. If both parties agree to 
accept his judgement, the temporary judge will then collect his jury 
of four to ten men, and the case will be heard under a tree. These 
informal wayside trials can last for hours in this unhurried country. 

The law that is enforced in the Courts is Ethiopian for the 
Ethiopian—and, surprisingly enough, Italian for the foreigner. Re- 
cently it has been ruled that a foreigner accused in a criminal case 
can elect at his trial whether to be tried under the Ethiopian or 
the Italian penal code. Ethiopian criminal law was codified in 1930. 
It is founded on custom and tradition. Much of it is derived from 
the old Mosaic law and from an ancient code called the Fitha Negast, 
which, according to Miss Margery Perham, was compiled in the 
thirteenth century by a Coptic churchman in Egypt from a number 
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of sources, including the Pentateuch, Roman law, the New Testament, 
the Canons, “ some of them apocryphal,” of the Eastern Church, and 
the proceedings of the early Councils, such as those of Nicaea and 
Antioch. 

The 1930 penal code is described in the code itself as a “ revision » 
of the Fitha Negast, so greatly is this book revered in the country. 
The preface modestly states: “It is necessary to establish a law 
for our people as a result of their treading the path leading to 
civilisation.” Much of the code is based directly on the Gospel. 
Its central core is set out in paragraph 15 of the preface: “Our 
Lord has said in the Gospel that he who knows much shall be 
punished much, but he who knows little shall be punished little.” 
There follows an elaborate assessment of degrees of culpability and 
of mitigation. Thus “the man who offends after learning and know- 
ing the law of the Government, and after reading the law or hearing 
the proclamation with his own ears, is a wilful offender and shall 
receive full punishment.” For a man “who is weak and forgetful, 
who is unable to keep on remembering and observing the law,” one- 
fourth of his punishment is remitted. For “the monk who lives in a 
sanctuary and the hermit, who is far from the law and news of the 
world,” three-tenths of his punishment is remitted. The “ poor man 
who is unable to attend and hear what goes on in any kind of Court, 
and is unable to know the law and ordinances of the Government 
by reason of his poverty and different mode of living,” has four-tenths 
remitted, the stranger from a foreign country five-tenths, “ the woman 
who has not learned the law and ordinances and does not go out to 
the Courts,” six-tenths. Mental deficiency brings seven-tenths 
remission. 

Since the liberation much progress has been made in applying 
one law uniformly through the country, and High Court judges now 
go regularly on circuit through the provinces. Another chapter of 
the penal code provides for additional penalties for aggravation of 
an offence where it is committed by a person of rank or high office. 
It tabulates ten kinds of special offenders. An oppressor is “ one 
who injures another man by taking his wife, as was done to Uriah.” 
A lawless person is “ one who injures another man by an unexpected 
attack in an uninhabited place where there is no judge or assistance.” 
A proud person is “cne who, being proud of his possessions oF 
riches and thinking only of his own honour, plays with a man’s life 
like Herod.” There is the envious person, the revengeful, the in- 
temperate, the quarrelsome, the careless, the bully, the treacherous 
person “who causes harm to another man either by giving him 
poison to drink secretly or after taking money like Judas.” 


Ethiopian prisons used to have an evil reputation. The Addis 
Ababa prison which I visited is a modern building begun by the 
Emperor Haile Selassie and completed by the Italians. Prisoners 
appear to have much freedom of movement within the prison com- 
pound, and I noticed that one of the prisoners was assisting the 
guard at the prison gate. There are still public hangings in the 
capital for the more serious crimes. In the Addis Ababa jail an 
electric chair has been installed. I was assured that this was a gift 
from U.N.R.R.A.—which, if it is true, must surely be the grisliest 
manifestation of “relief and rehabilitation” of all time. The 
Emperor takes a great personal interest in the administration of 
justiee. He is said to be wise in judgement—which is not surprising 
in one who is described in Article 3 of the Constitution of Ethiopia 
as having descended “without interruption from the dynasty of 
Menelik I, son of King Solomon of Jerusalem and the Queen of 
Ethiopia, known as Queen of Sheba.” 


MR. ST. LAURENT 


By J. A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa. 
HE Rt. Hon. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, K.C., the new Federal 
leader of the Canadian Liberal Party in succession to Mr. 
Mackenzie King, is almost unanimously regarded as the ablest and 
most attractive politician that French-Canada has sent to Ottawa 
since Laurier died in 1919. Born in 1882 in Compton County, 
Quebec, to a French-Canadian father and an Irish mother, he was 
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brought up in a modest but comfortable home, and educated at local 
schools and at Laval University. Called to the Bar of Quebec, he 
rose rapidly in his profession in Quebec City, and by his early 
forties had acquired a large and lucrative practice and recognition 
as one of Canada’s leading counsel. But, although he was always an 
ardent Liberal, the demands of his law practice impelled him 
tQ reject numerous suggestions to enter public life, until in 1941 
Mr. King, having lost by death the services of his chief French- 
Canadian lieutenant, the late Mr. Ernest Lapointe, persuaded Mr, 
St. Laurent, then on the verge of his sixtieth year, to take the vacant 
Ministry of Justice. 


Elected to the House of Commons for Laurier’s old seat, Quebec 
East, he soon refuted the theory that eminent lawyers’ who take to 
politics late in life never rise to the front rank as statesmen, No 
lawyer of his quality had held the portfolio of Justice for many years, 
and when he showed that he could combine his skill as an adminis- 
trator with outstanding abilities as a parliamentarian, he won the 
respect of all parties in the Commons, and within two years of his 
arrival in Ottawa had become one of the dominating figures in the 
King Ministry. His success induced Mr. King, when he decided 
in 1946 that the greatly increased burden of the Ministry of External 
Affairs was too heavy for a Prime Minister to carry, to hand over 
that office to Mr. St. Laurent, who has still further enhanced his 
reputation in it. Not only has he represented Canada with ability 
and credit at international conferences, but he has given a much 
firmer direction to Canada’s foreign policy than it has enjoyed for 
some years, and has made some admirable clear-cut expositions of 
its objects and implications for the education of the Canadian people, 
During the last parliamentary session he proved a skilful and popular 
leader of the House of Commons, winning the goodwill of the 
Opposition by his habitual courtesy and fairness. 


Mr. St. Laurent, although a handsome grey-haired man, lacks 
Laurier’s air of the grand seigneur, but he has Laurier’s charm and 
bonhomie and Laurier’s statesmanlike temper and broad outlook on 
national problems. The delegates at this month’s Liberal Convention 
had the wisdom to recognise that in both ability and character he 
towered high above all his rivals for the leadership. Some delegates 
from the English-speaking provinces were admittedly apprehensive 
lest the leadership of a French-Canadian Roman Catholic should 
prove a serious handicap to the party outside Quebec, and their case 
was strengtheried when Mr. St. Laurent, intervening personally in 
a provincial election held in Quebec on July 28th, failed completely 
to stem the tide of extremist racial particularism which Premier 
Duplessis and his Union Nationale Party had conjured up, and saw 
the Liberal Party, which had long controlled Quebec, reduced to a 
small minority in its legislature. It was consequently a remarkable 
tribute to the reputation which he had won in no more than seven 
years of public life that more than two-thirds of che Libera! delegates 
at the Convention decided to disregard his age and the evidence that 
he did not at the moment command the allegiance of the majority 
of his own compatriots, and elected him dJeader on the first ballot. 


Accordingly, some time before the Canadian Parliament reassembles 
in January next, Mr. St. Laurent will replace Mr. King as Prime 
Minister. Meanwhile, he has assumed the direction of the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party at a time when they seem to be waning as the 
result of the widespread grievances of the public over the cost of 
living, which has now mounted to record heights, and the quarrel 
between the King Ministry and the provincial Ministries of Ontario 
and Quebec about the former’s plan for a greater centralisation of 
financial authority. The Liberal Convention committed the Liberal 
Party to perseverance with this plan, and one of Mr. St. Laurent’s 
hardest tasks will be to convince his own people that there is no 
basis for the charge that for the aggrandisement of the Federal 
authority the new Liberal leader is ready to betray the sacred 
provincial rights of Quebec. 


The new leader’s strain of Irish blood has given him immunity 
from the extreme racialism which afflicts so many French-Canadian 
politicians, but while it is an asset in English-speaking Canada, it 
exposes him to the charges of nationalist zealots that he is not 4 
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$Simon-Pure French-Canadian. In his political and economic views he 
can be classed as a Right-Centre Liberal, and it can be assumed that 
while he will favour progressive reforms, he will not countenance 
any more such adventures in collectivism.as younger members of 
the King Ministry have sponsored. But in the field of foreign affairs 
he is an advanced Liberal internationalist, who has combated 
courageously isolationist doctrines, still deeply rooted in Quebec, 
and has both upheld the value of her pariuership in the British 
Commonwealth to Canada and made explicit commitments that she 
will co-operate with all her resources in plans for achieving security 
and peace under the aegis of the United Nations. 


In religion Mr. St. Laurent is a devout Roman Catholic, whose 
yiews on divorce reform, a pressing need in Canada, are somewhat 
stereotyped, but in other secular affairs he is no docile servant of his 
Church. In his early days at the Bar he braved its displeasure by 
contesting successfuliy, on the grounds of undue influence, the 
validity of a will under which a priest was the chief beneficiary, and 
it is an open secret that he resisted strong pressure from the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Canada to refrain from voting for the con- 
demnation of Franco’s régime by the United Nations. 


It is, therefore, a liberal-minded Catholic of the school of Laurier 
who, having proved his mettle as an able and disinterested states- 
man, has won the confidence of the Liberal Party, and will soon, 
with the approval of all save fanatical opponents, undertake the 
direction of the fortunes of Canada in a critical time. No man or 
interest will ever control Mr. St. Laurent’s actions, and he will impose 
exacting standards of both probity and industry upon his Ministers. 
A man of great force of character, he may be disposed to back his 
own views and instincts too strongly against those of his colleagues. 
Some doubts also arise as to whether he possesses the political 
dexterity and mastery of the arts of popular electioneering which 
seem indispensable for long tenure of power in a country so rent 
by sectional fissures as Canada is. But whatever be his fate as Prime 
Minister, he will bring notable distinction of character and mind to 
that office and maintain worthily its high traditions. 


GOLD COAST AFFAIRS 


By HUGH THOMAS 


T is not possible in a short article to discuss the Report of 

the Commission of Enquiry into the disturbances in the Gold 
Coast in all its aspects, but the chapter on Constitutional and 
Political Reforms will be read with interest (and some alarm) 
by all Africans and Europeans who have the Gold Coast 
at heart. 


Two years ago in 1946 the Gold Coast was accorded some pro- 
minence as being the first West African colony to be granted an 
unofficial majority in the Legislative Council. In February of this 
year the colony jumped into the headlines, when a few disaffected 
Africans who called themselves the leaders of the United Gold Coast 
Convention, emboldened by indescribable acts of lawlessness by a 
hooligan section of the inhabitants of Accra, attempted to seize 
administrative control, and suggested in a telegram to the Secretary 
of State that they should take over the reins of government as the 
constituted authority had broken down. It was _ unfortunate 
that these demands for self-government, if demands there were to 
be, should not have been voiced rather by those who have for many 
years represented sane African interests, and who have already 
helped in some way in the government of their country, than 
by a small band of agitators headed by one Nkrumah, an African 
gentleman with Communistic tendencies, who when the riots took 
place had been in the Gold Coast for less than three months after 
an absence from the colony of over fourteen years. 


Be that as it may, the Commissioners went into the question of a 
change of constitution with some thoroughness—presumably after 
listening to the evidence of the leaders of the Convention only, for 
I can find nothing in the Report to indicate that any African Chief 
and member of the Legislative Council ever gave evidence or even had 
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discussions with the Commission—and made recommendations of 
far-reaching consequence. Now the Gold Coast, like many another 
colony, has for many years been suffering from growing pains, and 
during the last ten years these pains have become more acute. It 
was in 1916, in the time of the late Sir Hugh Clifford, that the 
Legislative Council really began to become a body of some import- 
ance and authority. To this Council African Chiefs, and one or two 
African professional men, were nominated by the Governor. It 
was during this period that the late Sir Ofori Atta made such a 
name for himself, both as administrator and orator. Education, 
social advance of the people and a greater share for Africans in the 
higher posts of government was his continual thought. At the same 
time he was the staunchest of loyal subjects to the British 
Crown. 

In 1927, under Sir Gordon Guggisberg, yet a further advance 
was made. Chiefs were elected by their people to become members 
of the Legislative Council, and the Gold Coast proper (as opposed 
to Ashanti and the Northern Territories) became fully represented 
from the African standpoint. Town councils, commerce, shipping 
and mining also had their members. In 1946 the Legislative 
Council was granted an unofficial majority. None of the changes in 
the Constitution, it should be added, took place as the result of the 
clamorous demands of an African public awaking to political con- 
sciousness. Rather were the changes initiated and carried out by 
the Governors of the time, and only after careful thought and study 
in close contact with African public opinion. For this reason it is 
to be hoped that the Gold Coast Government will not agree to be 
jockeyed into any form of a new Constitution until all sections of 
African thought and politics have been consulted. It must be 
realised that not more than Io per cent. of the population of the 
Gold Coast is really literate, and it is easy for the illiterate majority 
to be exploited intolerably unless Government maintains a proper 
control. 

Now at what stage should self-government be granted and for 
what reasons, and after what preparation for so far-reaching a 
decision ? Certainly not when a few persons discontented with their 
lot decide that the time has arrived for them to take a hand in 
things. No; there must be a general advance in the social field 
to justify such an important step. To advance the political side of 
development and neglect a similar step in social and economic pro- 
gress can only breed frustration, and it is the impetus of social 
progress rather than the ebullitions of political thought which must 
decide the speed of the advance. 


And on what foundations must self-government be built ? The 
Commissioners imply, if they do not specifically say, that the old 
régime and power and authority of the Chiefs must go. That to 
my mind would be a disastrous mistake, from which the country 
would never recover. It cannot be denied that some native authori- 
ties have become effete, and made no advance over long periods 
of years ; but it must be possible to develop from the fabric already 
im existence some form of government which follows closely in the 
steps of local administration through the trained African admini- 
strator, skilled in the management of local affairs. Closely woven into 
the scheme of things must be the class of African who is attracted by 
and interested in the social advance of his country, men of education 
and intelligence and endowed with high principles. These two 
elements, the native authority and the intelligentsia, are very neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of affairs. At the moment the 
danger is that these elements are being dissociated, for the slower step 
of the indigenous native authority is unable to keep up with the 
rapid advance which education brings. 

But in a convoy of ships the speed of the convoy is that of 
the slowest ship, and the aspirant to political power who can no 
doubt outpace his illiterate brother jogging along at an easy trot 
would do well to remember this. At this stage in the history of 
social advance in the Gold Coast it is quite impossible for the one 
to try to succeed without the other’s help. But a strong combination 
of this type, built up on the foundations of tradition and custom, 
should be able to withstand all the storms and buffetings which a 
modern civilisation may bring 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is a distressing thing that Nature, having provided a starving 

world w:th the most bounteous of harvests, should have decided 
during the first three weeks of August to slash and smash the fine 
crops which she had grown. Fields, in which a short month ago 
the orient wheat was straight and crepitant, now show round patches 
of flattened vegetation as if some dinosaur had rolled and slept ; 
the oats are tumbled and disarrayed. It has been said that in many 
shires the only hope of saving this lavish harvest is to revert to 
primitive metheds, to abandon the internal combustion engine, and 
to return to scythes and sickles—instruments which, as the Oxford 
Dictionary avers, were “formerly used for cutting corn.” Some 
elderly sentimentalists, who have resented the intrusion of the loud- 
voiced engine among our gentle fields, have been delighted by this 
misfortune, contending with glee that these new-fangled mechanisms 
are of value only along the dull plains and pampas, in the mono- 
tonous and repetitive climates of distant continents, and are ill- 
adapted to the lilliput acres which form the beauty of our English 
shires. Being a horticulturist, and not an agriculturist, I have no 
opinion upon the economic aspect of these innovations, suspecting 
only that any method which makes for economy in man-power must 
in these days of shortage and high wages be preferable to more 
old-fashionable modes. What irritates me slightly is the mental 
habit of those who, in their passion for the fields and gardens which 
they knew in their childhood, can derive no pleasure from any ume- 
saving devices. Such people would have moaned over the abandon- 
ment of the three-field system, lamented the enclosures and those 
fussy little hedges which broke up the fine wide sweeps of tilth, and 
regarded as immoral any human devices for the preservation and 
meat and flour. Blind mouths such people are—not 
Theocritean in the least—since their lean laments grate upon scrannel 
pipes. 


storage of 


o * * * 


I have a personal affection for the machines which hum like bees 
about my garden. There are moments, of course, when I regret the 
disappearance of the old white pony who mowed the lawn. All 
morning and all afternoon he would pass and repass with gentle 
iteration, and when the shadows lengthened he would be taken back 
to his evening meal, the mower would be rolled into the tool-shed, 
and the pony’s two boots would remain upon the neat lawn, like 
the babouches which stood waiting (in the days when the Moslems 
still regarded infidels as unclean) upon the steps of mosques. Such 
repining, I well know, is undignified and thoughtless ; it is far nicer 
to have the lawn shaved rapidly by a machine. We possess also a 
neat little contraption, coloured like a fire-engine, which displays 
immense adaptability. At one moment it will snort along, with three 
hooks behind it, churning the black earth sturdily, preparing a tilth 
in which all manner of vegetables can find a happy home. At another 
moment it will insert a different tool within its mouth and cut as 
much coarse grass in one morning as two men could scythe within 
two days. At another moment it will alter its whole appearance, 
take a thin rubber tube within its mouth, and cut hedges as neatly 
and rapidly as a barber with his clippers snips the little hairs. I 
know, I know, that in the old days the sound of the gardeners with 
their shears, snipping on August afternoons, gave a pleasant effect 
of drowsiness, Yet my little fire-engine is a stout and friendly instru- 
ment, and it can cut hedges four times more rapidly and just as 
well as any somnolent shears. It was an agreeable pastime in the 
old days, as one lay in a hammock, idly to watch the gardeners 
carrying their hoses and their watering cans ; but now that one has 
to do the thing oneself, it is even more agreeable to fix a sprinkler 
and to watch it gyrate while one is busy dividing primroses. 


. * . * 


The sentimentalist who bemoans the passing of old agricultural 
methods is almost always a person who has never dug himself and 


has no financial responsibility for the products of the soil. I agree 
with him that few patterns ever devised by man or Nature can equal 
in symmetry the pattern presented, against the sky-line, of a horse 
and plough. A tractor does not, I admit, provide such perfection 
of design. I agree also that the Saxon names of our old implements 
(scythe, sickle, spade) are more comely than the more modern com- 
pounds such as fertiliser distributors, manure spreaders, ridge busters, 
pulverisers, seed scarifiers, combination harvesters, field ensilage 
harvesters, or milk emulsifiers. I agree that we can rightly regret 
the passing of the old farm horses and the beauty of a hay-waggon 
lumbering up a lane. I agree that it is a sad thought that within 
a few years from now our hops will be picked by a machine, that 
iron tentacles will strip the bines and cast them inhumanly upon a 
conveyor belt. Our hop gardens, which in the mellow Septembers 
of the past would echo with the merriment, and be gay with the 
bright colours, of the London hop-pickers, will now be stripped 
coldly and taken to a factory shed to be scratched and torn. Already 
the old charcoal and sulphur in the oast-kilns are being replaced by 
diesel drying-engines ; already the round oast-houses which were 
so decorative are being replaced by square boxes of London brick. 
Yet when we regret these changes, we must remember that this island 
is short of dollars, and that the people must have their food and 
drink. 
* . 7 . 


More reasonable, although just as sentimental, is the regret that 
these new American methods entail a break in that long continuity 
of agriculture which has lasted from the days of the Pharaohs to our 
own early years. No longer is our agriculture Hesiodic or Virgilian ; 
Tityrus today has become a garage hand. The farmer of today 
has little affinity with the happy husbandman of the Georgics: he 
reads the Daily Mirror and he listens to the news. He is no longer 
unaware of the decay of empires, no longer immune from “ pity for 
the poor or envy of the rich,” no longer indifferent to the “ Dacian 
sweeping downwards with his Danube Convention.” Our agricul- 
turists today pay far more attention to the meteorological reports of 
the Air Ministry than to the rising of the stars ; no longer do they 
believe that it is unlucky to sow upon the thirteenth of the month, or 
accept the Virgilian injunction to avoid the fifth day, the day upon 
which Orcus and the Furies were born. I ‘question whether a 
Mantuan farmer of 1948 would derive much profit from Virgil’s 
superb poetical pamphlet. I doubt even whether Virgil, when he 
was turned on to write the Georgics, remembered very much about 
the farm of his childhood days. After all, he was only twelve when 
sent off to the too neighbouring school at Cremona; he believed 
that silk grew upon trees, and it is most unlikely that his father 
allowed him to do anything much on the farm except to help his 
mother tend the bees. Yet no man has ever been able to evoke 
the beauty of ancient agriculture (the mattock, the wicker harrows, 
the heavy plough, or “ Demeter’s slow-rolling wains”) as Virgil was 
able to invoke them. And when we re-read the Georgics, or even 
Works and Days, we are bound to resent more than ever the intrusion 
of Cyrus Hall McCormick. 


* * 7 + 


I force myself none the less to dismiss this foolish longing for the 
flails and the well-stamped threshing-floors of old, and to welcome 
the hum of the combustion engine in our fields and lanes. Machinery 
is like education—the only cure for its defects is to have more and 
more. I shall be glad indeed when America sends us a machine s0 
sensitive that it will, without disturbing a single intended plant, root 
out ground elder, the creeping thistle and the tiny tubers of the 
celandine before they show their noses above the soil. And mean- 
while I shall watch the shaking harvester, even the scratching hop- 
picker, not with vain regret at the disappearance of the old slow 
lovely implements, but with satisfaction at the ingenuity of man’s 
unconquerable mind. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 

“Homecoming.” (Empire.)——*“ Night Has a Thousand Eyes,”—— 
(Plaza). 

Lire is full of surprises. I confess that had I been asked to name 
the two people least likely to move me to tears on the screen I should 
have said Mr. Clark Gable and Miss Lana Turner, and yet in 
Homecoming I found, to my annoyance, for the film is frankly senti- 
mental, a lump the size of a golf-ball embedded in my larynx. I 
note that, far from tears, my colleagues’ reactions to this picture 
range from delight to nausea, from acute boredom to whole-hearted 
praise, and this wide divergence of opinion makes me wonder, as 
J have often wondered before, whether a critic’s criticism does not 
largely depend on the mood he happens to be in on the appointed 
day, on the state of his liver and the success or otherwise of his 
personal affairs. The cool, balanced judgement we Strive to bring 
to each film is, I fear, often infused with private emotions and our 
standards dipped accordingly. It is a dreadful thought, but one that 
must be faced with fortitude. 

Homecoming tells of a happily married surgeon who goes to the 
war in charge of a medical unit, meets a nurse, falls in love with 
her, learns later that she has died of wounds, and returns home to his 
wife. It is an old story, as old as war itself, but it is treated here 
with so much kindness and acted with such sincerity, that it stirs the 
heart to a new sadness. So often in tales of the triangle one of 
the sides is unworthy of the other two, but Mr. Gable, Miss Turner 
and Miss Anne Baxter as the wife are equal in virtue, and they 
struggle so bravely to do the right thing, to hurt no one, to be 
honest, gentle and understanding, that they invoke genuine sympathy 
(or, so it would seem, a terrible sickness in the stomach). Like 
Brief Encounter, Homecoming shows a rare insight into the human 
heart when it is trapped unawares by an unsought-for love, and the 
manner in which the emotional scenes are under-played, the quietness 
and restraint with which they are handled, bring credit to all con- 
cerned. Not only are the stars, and these include Miss Gladys Cooper 
and Mr. John Hodiak, to be commended, but also the director, Mr. 
Mervyn LeRoy, who has resurrected with uncomfortable clarity the 
whole atmosphere of war. 

. * * * 


That there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in police psychology is proved by a very lugubrious, very haunted 
Mr. Edward G. Robinson in Night Has a Thousand Eyes. ‘The 
poor man, going about the ordinary course of his business as a 
bogus mind-reader in a vaudeville act, suddenly makes the startling 
discovery that he really can foretell future events. A look of 
anguished concentration grips his face, tremulous music sweeps 
eerily across the ether, and Mr. Robinson cries havoc! Although 
it is true that at the start he sees visions of winning horses and 
soaring shares, these pleasant and profitable prognostications are 
replaced by nothing but predictions of disasters ; disasters which he 
knows must happen but which he cannot, try as he may, avert. 
Overcome by depression at being such a wet blanket, he goes into 
seclusion so that he shall see as few people as possible, only emerging 
in time to tell his old pal’s daughter, Miss Gail Russell, that she 
is going to die the next night at eleven, under the stars, unless she 
can think up some very good excuse not to, 

What with the police, who are hopelessly sceptical about the whole 
thing, some scoundrelly business-men and a broadcast warning local 
residents of an escaped lion, there is a good deal of confusion, both 
occult and otherwise, before Mr. Robinson finally unburdens himself 
of his onerous prophetic powers by getting shot dead by mistake. 
Far be it from me to doubt that minds can dispense with the man- 
made fancy of time, but I feel that Mr. Robinson, in brushing it aside, 
might have seen futures less uniformly dire and might at any rate 
have continued to back the right horses. But only sights of woe, 
egions of sorrow and doleful shades are his speciality, and, good as 
he is—he cannot be bad—it is hard not to be a bit irritated with so 


much calamity. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Edinburgh Festival 
Last year it was a French orchestra, the Orchestre Colonne, which 
gave the opening concert of the Edinburgh Festival, and the honour 
this year fell to the Dutch Concertgebouw Orchestra, under their 
own conductor Eduard van Beinum. The programme at the Usher 


Hall on Sunday evening was very much better planned than that 
of last year’s opening concert. First, with no preliminary overture, 
came Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony, suave, polished and graceful, 
an excellent ambassador at an international gathering. The Con- 
certgebouw are a finely disciplined orchestra, well-balanced and 
solid in each department, and their performance was more than 
efficient ; but it was also less than perfect. There was a certain 
heaviness of manner and lack of poetry in their playing which made 
Mendelssohn sound more superficial than he need, and the horns 
of the trio—the trite but apt “horns of elfland faintly blowing ”— 
shattered all fairy illusions by their coarse and prosaic tone. The 
final Saltarello, too, was taken at a breakneck pace, which seriously 
affected the articulation even of the strings on several occasions and 
made what is, after all, a dance perilously near a scramble. 

The only other work in the programme was Bruckner’s seventh 
symphony. This was an excellent choice—a genuinely festival work, 
strange to British audiences who normally have not the patience for 
its repetitions and leisurely gait, and it was magnificently played 
from start to finish. Much, probably too much for modern orchestra! 
taste, depends on the quality of the brass, and the very qualities of 
the Concertgebouw which had seemed over emphatic in the Italian 
Symphony were wholly right in the unfolding chorale phrases which 
build up—slow, how slowly—the big golden barogue Himmel of the 
slow movement. Bruckner had seen his Himmel in countless Aus- 
trian country churches and at its most splendid at St. Florian, where 
there could not be too much gold for the eye, and he was as unsparing 
with brass for the ear. The strings are entrusted with the country- 
dance rhythm which he introduces as naively as a mediaeval painter 
would place a dog or a basket of eggs at his Madonna’s feet. But it 
all takes time and, like a true peasant, Bruckner was loth to believe 
that anyone can have too much of a thing that is really good. Ars 
longa, indeed ; but the playing of the Concertgebouw ensured that 
every moment should be a delight to the ear. 


* * * * 


Don Giovanni, the first of the two Glyndebourne operas, was 
given at the King’s Theatre on Monday. Paolo Silveri made an 
engaging Don, a little too bon enfant and not somehow a serious 
menace to any society, I felt, but always musical. His Leporello 
(Vito de Taranto) was inclined to overact and undersing his part, 
and his excellent appearance did not make up for the poor tone 
quality of his voice. Ljuba Welitsch was in every sense a magnifi- 
cent Donna Anna—a tigress for revenge in Or sai chi l’onore and 
tenderness personified in Non mi dir. Her voice is full yet delicate, 
even in tone but vibrant with feeling, and the quality of her tone 
is something unique among modern sopranos. Christina Carroll 
and Richard Lewis had the thankless réles of Donna Elvira and 
Don Ottavio. That unhappy lady must win our sympathy by more 
than the beauty of Mozart’s music, and she can only do so by a 
quality of unassailable dignity that was lacking in Miss Carroll’s 
unsubtle interpretation and smart appearance. Ann Ayars sang 
excellently and looked charming as Zerlina, and Ian Wallace was a 
suitably bovine Masetto. Carl Ebert’s production emphasised the 
dramma giocoso and eschewed the “ demonic” interpretation of the 
work, which is now out of fashion though there is so much to be 
said in its favour. Don Giovanni’s final disappearance was par- 
ticularly well contrived, however, and Hamish Wilson’s use of the 
double arch in the scene outside Donna Elvira’s window was most 
effective. Rafael Kubelik conducted the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and achieved an excellent general balance. 

x . * * 


Of the daily chamber music concerts given at the Freemasons 
Hall by the Boyd Neel Orchestra I shall hope to write next week. 
MaArTIN Cooper. 


THE summer show matinées have given way to the second house. 
The turns are very much the same, and many of them will prove 
familiar to the regular patron. If those which are now new seldom 
seem more than tentative, that cannot be held cause for complaint 
against the managements, most of whom are constantly on the look- 
out for talent and not ungenerous when they find it. As ever the 
St. George’s Gallery offers a small, but hand-picked, bill. Among 
the things which caught my eye here were Bernard Meninsky’s 
portrait, a sober, straightforward piece of craftsmanship ; two paint- 
ings by Kanelba, one of a dancing peasant, which shows a certain 
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formalisation, and the other, of two children playing soldiers, showing 
a more Slavonic sentimentality; two pictures by another Polish 
painter, Marek, and an excellent, sweet, Rosoman. 


« * * * 


The very much larger exhibition at the Leicester Galleries—part 
two of “Fame and Promise ”—includes Kokoschka’s Stockholm 
Harbour. This big, blue canvas dates from the autumn of 1917, 
and is therefore one of the first of the long series of dramatic land- 
scapes which was to bring fame to the painter on the Continent. In 
the same room there is a first-rate John Nash, one of Louis le 
Brocquy’s less artfiicial and therefore better Tinker Men, a Keith 
Vaughan worth noting. The other oils include that early Victor 
Pasmore, Wine Bottles, delightful in its easy charm of colour; a 
light, decorative Hans Tisdall and Carol Weight’s Cockles and 
Mussels—a painting which gains by the absence of those forced 
accents which often refuse to take their place in Weight’s work. 
Among the drawings here I noticed two sma!l heads by Noel Fish, 
a Palmer-like landscape by Guy Burn, a Walter Goetz, and two by 
Kenneth Rowntree, whose placing and balance remain as assured 
as ever, 


+ * * * 


Lefevre’s mixed show is more hermetic, ranging as it does through 
the painters always associated with this gallery—the early London 
Groupers, the Scotsmen who went to Paris—to the younger genera- 
tion of today. A fiery Matthew Smith nude, an iridescent David 
Jones watercolour, and a large Frances Hodgkins portrait, which I 
cannot recall seeing before, are all worth noting. The large MacBryde 
figure which is exhibited has been bought by the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. I cannot think that this shows the painter at his 
best, however, but rather Colquhoun at his worst. The still-life 
adjoining has all the splendour of colour and a more valid and 
logical pattern-making. Often MacBryde’s shapes, when super- 
imposed upon large forms as, for example, in the body of this 
particular figure, seem to lack the underlying grasp of structure and 
form to be found in the best of Colquhoun’s work—say, in the head 
of No, 13, a woman with a cat. John Minton continues his series 
of portraits of students, and is here represented by two excellent 
examples in low, rich colour. An earlier gouache landscape may 
also be noted. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





CORMORANTS 


Tue gulls like traders sally forth, 
Screaming of ships and food and earth. 
Like monks in their rock monastery 
The cormorants wait quietly. 

This at the world’s end 

Rock their temple is, where they 
Punctiliously attend 

The old, green dragon called the sea. 
They are the acolytes that watch 

The inmost shrine 

Whose immobility and silence catch, 

In such a long repose 

Of unchanged attitude, 

Meanings of space and time 

To which thought only can come close 
That broods and’ broods in the one mood. 


ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN ingenious explanation has been put forward for the scarcity of 
butterflies this summer. A letter to The Times points out that we have 
had two seasons remarkable for .the absence of wasps, and wasps are the 
enemies of the parasites that have @stroyed the tutterfly cocoons. Quite 
certainly the great enemy of the butterfly is not the weather but the 
parasite. Years ago an effort was made to introduce butterflies into the 
London parks ; and I went round with the chief experimenters to inspect 
the cocoons suspended in a glass house in Battersea Park. We found 
that every single one had been eaten out by parasites, and the attempt 
to breed an urban race of butterflies had to be given up. It is a little 
hard to explain why the parasites flourish in the absence of their hosts, 
Probably they have a number of hosts. On several occasions in Charing 
Cross Gardens I have noticed the number of hover flies and such, and 
the complete absence of bees. 


Scythe-Bearers 

The present harvesting is remarkable for the acreage that can only be 
reaped by scythe or sickle. Farmers have had trouble to find men capable 
of using the scythe ; and on one farm in my neighbourhood the situation 
has been saved only by the very expert labour of German prisoners. The 
scythe is still much used in most parts of Europe ; and we still need it in 
Britain. There is always a demand for such hand-mowing—in orchards, 
paddocks, gardens, links and road and railway margins; and each year 
a good amount of useful hay is lost because no man with a scythe can be 
found to cut it. Here and there are country dwellers who have taken to 
keeping goats as an alternative ; and indeed both goats and geese can be 
very useful and even lucrative grazers. 


“The First ’’ 

“The First” was a dies non in very many districts, partly owing 
to delayed harvesting, but more certainly to the absence of partridges. 
One ardent sportsman, who had been surveying his farms, said to me 
that the biggest covey he had seen consisted of three birds. My own 
paddock is visited by a covey of ten, but they are a rare exception. 
The partridges, like the wasps, have suffered a succession of bad years 
for no very apparent reason, unless it be the excess of vermin and 
untimely thunderstorms. The fate of the coveys has been the more 
surprising since the wild pheasants, which are quite as vulnerable to 
vermin, have flourished out of all expectation in the post-war years. The 
increase of the arable acreage should have benefited the partridge, though 
perhaps the earlier cutting of grass crops has cancelled out this advantage. 


Trespassing Bees 


I believe that there is some hope that the House of Lords will turn 
their distinguished attention to the beekeepers. It used to be firmly 
held—indeed still is—that if a beekeeper could keep his errant swarm 
in sight he had the right to follow it and recover it when it settled. I 
have indeed myself pursued a swarm through small private gardens. This 
right, which is not in itself denied, has of late in several instances been 
negatived by legal decisions (which have been put together by the County 
Gentlemen’s Association). The trouble seems to be that the law of 
trespass conflicts with the beekeeper’s right to his swarm. Swarms have 
been lost owing to the reluctance of gardeners to grant access ; and bee- 
keepers have lost their cases because magistrates have emphasised the law 
of trespass. If your tree or your fruit falls in a neighbour’s property you 
may demand the right to collect it. A swarm of bees is likely to be more 
valuable than either wood or fruit, and if not promptly collected will prob- 
ably be a loss to the public as well as the beekeeper. Happily science to 
some extent enables the expert bee-master to prevent swarming ; and, I 
think, communities of wild bees are rarer than they used to be. 


In the Garden 


Were there a vote among rose-growers for, say, the six best roses, 
would any sort be found on all the lists? Perhaps one. You must 
have a dark red; and Etoile de Hollande maintains the lead, in scent 
and colour and vigour, except with those who must have the newest 
creation. In its colour, McGreedy’s yellow seems to me also supreme. 
Mrs. Van Rossern and Mrs. McGreedy would appear on a good many 
lists and, among the pinkish sorts, Shot Silk. For myself I could not 
spare the hundred petals of that sweet-scented cabbage, Dame Edith 
Helen. But new roses in hundreds are made annually, and doubtless many 
of the best will be surpassed, perhaps are surpassed. 


W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


My friend Mr. Whitworth both misquotes and misunderstands me 


SIR, 
“ monstrous fatigues,” 


I complained in my letter of August 13th, not of 
but of “ monotonous fatigues.” It is not monstrous, but inevitable and 
salutary, that there should be fatigues in Army iife ; it is inimical to the 
st interests both of the Army and of the young men of whom I wrote 
that they should be monotonous to the exclusion of real soldiering. It 
was for real and interesting soldiering that the Field-Marshal was plead- 
ing in his pronouncements ir the spring ; for lack of it his later pleadings 
for Territorial Army recruits fall on deaf and deadened ears. 

Yes. the “scholarly, sensitive and sturdy’ of whom 
did reach a W.O.S.B., and is now heading for a commission in an O.C.T.l 
It was while he was an ordinary soldier prior to O.C.T.U. that he and 
his friends were so “ browned off.” And his fate was kindly as compared 
with that of the great mass who are not selected for training as officers and 
have to go on with their “ conscript service ” in the ranks. “ Just rotting” 
was how another young man Mr. Whitworth has been 
singularly fortunate in his experience if he does not know of excellent 
boys who fail and of inferior ones who succeed at W.O.S.B.s 

While defending Army life and methods, Mr. Whitworth confirms my 
fears as to the Navy and the Royal Air Force, though boys go into these 
services, as into the Army, readv and cheerfully determined to make the 
hest of them ; should it not be that all three services should be making 
the best of the numan material they take in and affect at this impressionable 
But Mr. Whitwortn does not suggest that faulty conditions in these 
services be accepted in the “ Student in Arms” spirit; nor does he sug- 
gest with regard to these that it is “ not for the layman” His 
attitude of uncritical acceptance of whatever the Army Chiefs of Staff may 
decide is perhaps the saddest and most dangerous part of his letter—at a 
time when they are showing signs of resentment of criticism and when 
not only students but the whole youth of the nation is “in Arms.” It is 
surely for the Chiefs of Staff of all arms to see to it that their schemes 
are such, however long or short the period of service is (and twelve months 
is none too short if it is well filled), as will fill it with hard work on the 

suggested by the C.I.G.S. “ This critical time” is one in 
cannot afford the state of affairs revealed by the letters of 
“Gunner,” “Infantry” and “Craftsman.” The last of these. printed 
below Mr. Whitworth’s letter, is an illuminating footnote both to his 
letter and tv mine.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE A. RIDING. 

Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
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[Reference to Mr. Whitworth’s letter, which was in manuscript, shows 
that he did in fact write “ monotonous fatigue ” ; the adjective was misread 
by the printer —ED., The Spectator.] 


THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir,—Mrs. Lambrides is concealing the facts—and I am putting it 
mildiy—when she asserts that “the U.N.O. Commission’s Report Biecs 
cites no evidence of a single parent to substantiate such an allegation” 
(that children were abducted). She is obviously banking on the hope 
that none of your readers will be able to check her statement anyway, 
for if she will look at Chapter II, Section B, para. 1 of the Report, she 
will read that “by interviews with parents and other witnesses the 
Observation Groups ascertained that children had been removed from 
certain villages.” Furthermore, Chapter III, Section A, para. 1, says 
that “* Observation Groups found some evidence that children were taken 
from some villages without the consent of their parents’”’; and just in 
case Mrs. Lambrides should be in doubt as to what precisely is meant by 
“forcible abduction,” she should have a look at Chapter III, Section A, 
para. 1(b), which describes how twenty guerrillas took by force 180 
children from the village of Vrisika, and how “ one child’s arm was broken 
trying to tear it away from its mother.” 

That some of the children have gone with their parents’ consent is 
not disputed ; they mostly belong to the rebels’ own families, who would 
naturally find conditions in the Communist countries north of Greece 
more congenial to their particular brand of “democracy.” But to deduce 
from this that no children have been forcibly abducted requires a process 
of argument that is all too familiar in the “new peoples’ democracies ” 
with which Mrs. Lambrides reveals more than nodding acquaintance with 
her “careful analysis” and brusque “ dismissal” of the arguments in 
your previous correspondent’s letter. As to the complicity of Greece’s 
northern neighbours in this whole business, the U.N.O. Committee does 
not mince words: “The reception and retention of Greek children, 
removed by the guerrillas to Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia without 
their parents’ free consent, raise we issue of the inherent rights of 
parents. The protracted retention of these children would be contrary 
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to the accepted moral standards of international conduct.” Mrs. Lam- 


brides prefers*to call this “generous hospitality.” It is all a question 
of interpretation. Let us leave it at that. 

Mrs. Lambrides also makes a fleeting reference to the “League for 
Democracy in Greece.” Who would guess from such an impeccable title 
that this organisation is run by a judiciously blended combination of 
Communists, fellow-travellers and misguided people who have been taken 
in by its innocent-sounding name? Your readers may be interested to 
know that this body is pledged to support the Greek rebels and the 
Markos pseudo-Government, and that it shares the same office and even 
the same telephone number as the “Greek News Agency ”"—another 
simple name that hides the identity of the Greek rebels’ propaganda 
bureau in this country. Mrs. Lambrides invokes a broadcast by Mr. 
Kenneth Matthews about the “ excellent organisation of Greek children’s 
hostels in the Eastern democracies.” (She means Bulgaria.) I heard 
this broadcast. Mr. Matthews was careful to point out that the particular 
camp he visited contained 170 children out of 1,700 in the whole of 
Bulgaria. This particular “democracy” not being exactly noted for the 
freedom it accords to independent investigation, is it too cynical to suggest 
that this children’s camp was thrown open to inspection precisely in 
order to furnish Mrs. Lambrides and her comrades with such useful 
arguments?—I am, Sir, yours very truly, S. L. HouRMouzI0s 

34 Hvde Park Square, W. 2. (Greek Government Department 

of Information). 


THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE 


Sir.—As a one-time student of the classics, I feel I must protest against 
the rather patronising attitude displayed in Marginal Comment in your 
issue of August 20th. To begin with a very minor point, Mr. Nicolson 
commits an error of logic in saying that the study of the classics is 
unnecessary for practical purposes because all that is of practical value 
can be learned from handbooks and translations. Somebody must study 
the classics in order to write the handbooks and translations. But a much 
more important mistake is that of passing from the premise that the 
classics have no practical relevance in the spheres of plumbing or planning 
to the conclusion that they have no relevance whatever except as an escape 
from the ugliness of the modern world. There is also the relevance of 








LIE Society of British Aircraft Constructors is staging its 
ar display at Farnborough from the 7th to the 12th September and on 


third post-w 
the Saturday and Sunday the public will be admitted. 


The initiative and effort behind this exposition come from the 
manufacturers. Although temporarily handicapped in the heavy-transport field by 
reason of their war-time concentration on combat aircraft, the British con- 
structors have been impelled to strike out with a will for export trade in the 
smaller transports, in fighters, in engines, propellers and accessories. 


The flying display and indoor exhibition constitute a shop- 
window for the British aircraft industry, to which users from all over the world are 
invited. It is indeed impressive and no overseas puri haser could judge the relative 
strength of the industry in Britain and in other countries without being represented 
at this event. 

The exhibits of The de Havilland Enterprise will be repre- 
sentative of the wide range of the companies’ products, On the civil side the 
associated Airspeed company’s elegant Ambassador will be a notable participant, 
and there will also be the Consul light transport from the same stable. The 
miniature ”’ will be familiar to visitors from 
The Australian de Havilland company’s Drover 
The Chipmunk basic trainer 


de Havilland Dove “airliner in 
almost any part of the world, 

utility transport will unfortunately not be present. 
designed by the Canadian de Havilland company to replace the famous Tiger Moth, 
The Vampire fighter with de Havilland Goblin engine—the type 


will be flying. 
will be demon- 


which recently made the first jet aircraft crossing of the Atlantic 
strated. The ship-board version of the Hornet wil ]show how twin engines and 
long range have become available to the Navy. Two de Havilland world-record 
holders will be there—the D.H. 108 with Goblin turbine whic h has circuited at 


605 m.p.h. and the spec ial Vampire with Ghost which has climbed to 59,492 ft. 
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ideas ; and by that I do not mean the attempt to make ancient political 
theories fit into the totally different circumstances of the modern world. 
Many Greek theories are wrong, many of them are now inapplicable, and 


til 


some of them, like Plato’s ideal State, are, as most of us would think, 





ant. and profound ideas, even wrong ones, are always 





W dying in their co id worth thinking about in any context. 

Classical studies would be very trivial if they were solely concerned with 
“ quality of expression” or with “the vigour of the Homeric line.” The 
power of what is expressed is as much to the point as the beauty of 


expression. I am not attempting to make any special claim for the classics. 
We all study whatever appeals 
any other worth-while subject, provide us with plenty of 
fruitful ideas which are relevant to life. On a point of detail does anyone 
suggest that Plato’s Republi 
cracy, or that democracy was evolved by the thinkers of the fifth century? 
It is my impression that democracy was evolved, not by thinkers, but by 
the people who worked it, just as various other forms of government were 
evolved at different times in the city States; and that Plato’s Republic 
was partly a protest against what he considered the excessive liberty of 
democracy as he had seen it.—Yours faithfully, Mary MACDONALD. 
3 Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh 4. 


to us and fits in with our aptitudes ; but 


the classics, like 


is similar to our conceptions of social demo- 


Sir,—In his excellent comment on the position and predicaments of 
classical scholars today, Mr. Nicolson usefully disposes of some popular 
errors concerning Greek regard for the importance of the individual. But 
in the same article he appears, unless I have misread him, to subscribe to 
one of the oddest of modern superstitions, namely a belief that conquest by 
the Roman armies was a necessary first stage in the civilisation of a 
people. He affirms that Roman ideals of law and order imposed “ habits 
of peacefulness,” and “ nob« 

to those outside the Roman limes can question the valuable .. . . effects 
of Roman conquest.” 

Now what is all this about? To what habits of peacefulness, practised 
by whom, when and where, does Mr. Nicolson refer? Can it be possibly 
maintained that those countries which formed the Roman provinces have 
shown any consistent t n this direction? A habit 
was not notice il Italy, nor during the period of Renaissance 
in Europe, nor rance of Richelieu, of Louis XIV or of Napoleon ; 
and rarely in Paris which must have experienced more civil conflict and 
bloodshed un any other capital in the world. It cannot be properly 
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asserted that the history of Spain is one of calm. It would seem unfair 
to cite Britain as the supreme example of a former Roman colony making 
good by peaceful legal stages, for in these islands the institutions of 
ancient Rome were eradicated earlier and more thoroughly than in other 
countries of Western Europe, or of the Mediterranean and Near Asia 
Turkey must be considered as the country with the longest Roman record, 
and yet even Turkish history has some pages of violence and contempt of 
law. As for the unfortunates without the limes—would Scandinavia have a 
less unredeemed record of bloodshed and brutishness if Agricola or 
Germanicus had been able to subdue those fierce lands?—Your obedient 
servant, CHRISTOPHER Sykes. 
White's, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


NURSES’ GRIEVANCES 
Sir.—In The Spectator of August 20th you state, correctly, that a nurse’s 
salary of £70, £80, £90 “seems meagre, but is accompanied by free 
board,” etc., etc. Somehow this conjures up, however unintentionally. a 
mental picture of the nurse receiving all this for nothing. What would 
happen if nurses were paid for their work and in their turn paid board 
and tuition? Take a hypothetical case. The average nurse works a 
ninety-six-hour fortnight for eight months of the year, has a month’s 
holiday, and spends the remaining three months of the year on night 
duty. While on night duty she usuall works 10} hours out of a possible 
11} and has four nights off a month. Obviously these figures vary 
slightly from hospital to hospital. We pay our local charwomen 2s, 6d, 
per hour. ain I agree this is not a universal figure.) At this rate and 
with no payment for holidays the nurse would earn approximately {£310 
per annum ; his figure, of course, does not allow for over 
pay for night-work. 
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£140 per annum, this still leaves {/ 
three years’ experience, I was earning £170 per 


hat value to me is my S.R.N. if it takes me all tl 
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to earn the same rate as an unskilled worker? Of I can 
earn more in other branches of nursing, but it is in hospital urses 
are needed. I think that few nurses would grumble at the poor pay 
received during training if they were assured of better y when trainec 
They are, as yOu point out, receiving tuition and a well-balanced practical 


training. On the other hand, it is unfair to say, as so many do, “ You 


are the only people that are paid while you learn,” and forget that we 


earn the money.—Yours faithfully, S. R. N. 

S1r,—I should like to say how heartily I disagree with the views of Miss 
Temple as expressed in her letter to you. Student nurses threatening 
to strike for more pay (perhaps after listening to the advice of their 


patients—always an unwise thing for a nurse to do) are doing a great 
disservice to their profession. They are reducing it from what has been 
since Florence Nightingale’s reforms ; a selfless, honourable profession with 
high ideals—to just another job. Perhaps it is too much in this post-war 
world to expect these ideals to endure; to expect nurses to retain a 
certain Christian spirit of service, which, in the hospital in which I 
trained, one never quite forgot. Even so it is a shock to see the daily 
duties of nurses used as a cheap emotional platform from which to appeal 
for more money. 

But Miss Temple and her supporters are harming the profession in 
another way by tackling the problem from the wrong end. Nurses are 
badly paid, and in the past have been much worse paid; but surely 
it is the trained nurse who should have her salary raised. (I have no axe 
to grind, having exchanged a nurse’s job for the more arduous one of 
doctor’s wife.) Nursing badly needs reform, but I would begin by abolish- 
ing pay for student nurses altogether. When I started training at the 
beginning of the war I and other first-year students were paid {20 a 
year. This was regarded by most of us as pocket-money, and we would 
willingly have done without it in order to have our status raised. As 
unpaid students we felt we would have had more say in matters which 
concerned us, instead of being treated often as employees only a little 
removed from kitchenmaids. In what other profession is one paid and 
taught free at the same time? Even girls doing secr 
earning £5 a week must have had to pay a fee to a school to be taught 
their jobs at some time in their careers. 

What is needed in the nursing profession in my opinion is a large ie- 
form which would make the student nurse the equal of any other university 
student. To do this grants would be necessary to help the indigent, just 
as they are in other forms of professional training ‘he nurse would thus 
be able to live during her training, and when trained should be able to 
command a much larger salary. Only in this way, I am convinced, will 
nursing retain its dignity ; and, if I may be so reactionary in this Socialists’ 
paradise of 1948, attract the right type of girl—Yours faithfully, 

KATHARINE J. REILLY. 

White Lodge, Sandelswood End, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
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COMMUNISTS IN GREECE 

sm,.—Dr. Lamprides, in her letter of August 20th, contrasts the luxury 
of the rich with the near-starvation of the poor Greeks in order to voice 
a plea for Communism. Mr. Arthur Koestler, in a recent article widely 
in the American Press, utters a warning against such specious 
propaganda. In fact, the ruthless tactics employed by the Communists, 
h as sabotage of the water supplies of large towns, mining of country 
acing booby-traps in stooks of corn and burning unprotected 
rate campaign to pauperise the country and 
It is not 


publicised 


su 


To ids, 





villages, are part of a delib 
prepare ground in which their loathsome ideology may flourish. 
the rich who are the first to suffer, but the poor, over whom she sheds her 
tears.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Mark OGIL 
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71 Kew Green, Surrey. y1E-GRANT. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Israel] Cohen, makes a number of astonish- 
ing assertions in his letter published in The Spectator of August 13th. In 
nis attempt to exonerate the Zionists and lay the blame for the creation of 
the Arab refugee problem in Palestine on the Arab States, he says that “the 
Jews did not begin any military action until after the organised invasion 
by the armies of the Arab States which started immediately after the 
termination of the mandate.” If ever a large, palpable and clumsy cart 
was wrenched out of its normal position and pushed arbitrarily in front 
of the horse it was in this statement. The Jewish brutal attacks on the 
civil population of Haifa and Jaffa and the appalling massacres at Deir 
all took place before the end of the mandate and the 
It is true that 








Yassin and Tiberius 
intervention of the organised armies of the Arab States. 





these attacks do not deserve the comparatively respectable name of 
“1 y action,” because they were in the main a savage assault on 
defenceless civilians deliberately calculated to bludgeon the Arab popula- 
tion into panic and flight so as to clear the proposed territories of the 
Jewish State of the unwanted indigenous inhabitants, but I do not think 


been Mr. Cohen’s reason for excluding them from the 

} of events. Again, many of these attacks were made 
Arab towns and villages outside the area allotted to the Jewish 
State by the United Nations partition resolution of November 29th, 
because the Jews were not satisfied with the frontiers given them in that 
with a 


1 have 
this could Nave 








resolution and wanted to extend them by force and face the world 


fait accompli against the moment of implementation. 

Mr. Cohen also claims that the fighting was started by the incursion 
nto Palestine of irregular Arab bands before the termination of the 
mandate. He entirely forgets apparently that irregular Jewish bands had 
been illegally entering Palestine for years before November 29th last 
and conducting a campaign of terrorist violence whose object was first 
to compel Britain to withdraw from Palestine and then to coerce the 
Arab population into submission to their will. If there are hundreds of 
thousands of Palestine Arab refugees today, the reason for this is just 
one and no other ; namely, that a foreign people wants to take Palestine 
away from its indigenous inhabitants. It is a casuistic waste of breath for 
the Zionists and their supporters to propound endless other explanations.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., EpWARD ATIYAH, 

g2 Eaton Place, S.W.1. Secretary, The Arab Office. 


THE OLYMPIC SPIRIT 

Sir,—I always look forward to and enjoy so much Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
article Marginal Comment that I was rather disappointed to read his 
ressions of the Olympic Games. Such an international event surely 
for more appreciation than he has given to it. Tremendous 
enthusiasm has been shown throughout by both competitors and spectators, 
and many thousands have had real enjoyment and relaxation as a conse- 
guence. Surely this must be a good thing, however sober-minded many 
of us may have become. The peoples of the world are continually harassed 

; so 





and faced with serious problems causing constant anxiety and tension ; 


that this brief spell showing the lighter side of human activities has been 





a very welcome diversion. 


I think there is some reason for optimism in the fact that so soon af 
a rid war, with its destruction and hate, representatives of fifty-nine 
nations can meet in this English land of ours and compete together in 
these games in such a gay and friendly spirit. The unqualified success of 
such a gigantic undertaking is in itself a tribute to those responsible, and 
from beginning to end it has been a miracle of timing and organisation. 
To me it is a shining proof of the resilience of the human race that has 
made possible the Olympic Games of 1948.—I am, yours truly, 


68 West Common Road, Hayes, Kent. W. A. Evans. 
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THE CROWDED PRISONS 


May I add a word of factual endorsement to the ideas expressed 
For something over 


SIR, 
by Captain Gammans in your issue of August 20th? 
two years prior to 1914 I was secretary to the Warden (Governor) of the 
Penitentiary (Convict Prison) at New Westminster, British Columbia. 
There were, I think, about two hundred convicts in the prison, serving 
sentences of two years and over. We had, inter alia, a tail 
carpentry and blacksmith shops. All clothing and footwear for the 
prisoners and all officers’ uniforms were made on the premises. I have 
myself worn excellent prison-made shoes and used prison-made furniture. 
All repairs were done on the premises. In the carpentry shop a boat was 
built which was used for collecting driftwood from the Fraser River. 
During this time a large new wing was being built. All the work was 
done by the prisoners, and all the instructors and supervisors were regulag 
prison officers. As far as I know no cutsider had any hand in anything 
that was done. This was thirty-five years ago and seems to justify in 
advance Captain Gammans’ contentions.—Yours truly, W. A. WELLS. 
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9 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


SHOULD BOOKMAKERS STRIKE ? 


S1r,—An alarming fact has been made public this week. It is that book- 
makers on a provincial greyhound-racing track have gone on strike in 
protest against the crippling “Cripps tax.” Through coirespondence 
columns of the local press punters too are being urged to boycott th 
tracks for the same reason. 





In view of recent experience of “sympathetic strikes” and, once 
started, their rapid spread, prompt action is surely needed lest in this 
“ seventh largest industry ” there be a complete stoppage. For how could 
the nation hope to recover from such a disaster? The prospect—for 
those who wish the country ill—would be dark indeed. Dare we face 
it? It would mean first, that several, possibly scores, of millions of 


left in the pockets of the 


pounds now in idle circulation would be 
punters and might be put to other and more useful purposes, say to 
National Savings, thus improving the financial stability of the 
Secondly, such a strike might force the bookmakers themselves in sheer 
desperation to throw up their non-productive profession and take on such 
productive work as would help the nation to “bridge the gap” and so 
regain its economic prosperity the sooner. Lastly, such a 
strike might lead other nations, the U.S.A. in particular, to conclude that 
Great Britain was indeed all out to make good her place in the world 
and that the future historian would be justified in re-asserting that 
“England has saved herself by her exertions and Europe by her example.” 
Sir, can nothing be done in the matter before such a fate befall us?— 
Yours, &c., J. CLARK GIBSON. 
215 Abbey House, London, S.W. 1. 
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“THE FRUITS OF LAMBETH” 


S1rR,—I wish to draw attention to two errors in your otherwise admirable 
article on the Lambeth Conference. You state that a “ preponderant 
majority” held that “ Bishops and clergy consecrated or ordained in th 

Church of South India should be accepted as such throughout the Anglican 
Communion, a minority, not rejecting that doctrine, but suspending judge< 
ment.” Resolution 54 in the Report of the Conference declares these 
divergent views as being held by “a majority” and a “ substantial 
minority.” 

The Encyclical Letter is to be read on Sunday, October 10th, in all 
churches of the Anglican Communion, not October 14th as stated in your 
article—Yours faithfully, NICHOLAS BAGNALL. 
Bucks Hill House, Kings Langley, Herts. 

' 
{The phrase “ preponderant majority” was used advisedly ; it is, of 
course, not inconsistent with the language of Resolution 54. “ Octo- 
ber 14th” was a regrettable slip. It should, as stated above, be 
“October 10th."—Ep., The Spectator.] 





MORE AID FOR SENOR M. 


Dr. C. K. Allen, Mr. A. Abbott and I have received 
from Senor M., dated from Mexico City on April 15th 
be interesting to know whether our friend has, through 
people whose surnames begin with the 


case, he probably took an unforeseen; 
: ’ 


S1r,— Appa! 
identical lett 
last. It wo 
Senor M., communicated only wit 
first letter of the alphabet. In my 
risk in failing to take into account the sentiments of a Scot when he seng 
the letter to “ Glasgow, England.”—Yours faithfully, D. F. ANDERSON. 


8 University Scotland. 











Gardens, Glasgow, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Master at Work 


The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited by F. O. Matthiessen and 
Kenneth B. Murdock. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
THERE are few things more fascinating than to be allowed to rummage 
round the workshop of a great artist, to see how he “fumbles it 
out,” to use a phrase of Henry James’s own, from the “germ” to 
the finished masterpiece. To go behind the curtain where a man 
of James’s magnitude is concerned in no way brings disillusion ; 
on the contrary it illuminates much that at first seems puzzling in 
the work, and increases, if possible, your respect for the whole- 
hearted devotion, the life-long giving up of the whole personality, 
to the untiring working-out of the insoluble, ever-changing problem: 
“TI am not well this a.m. and still shaky from a sick cold, a small 
assault of influenza; though convalescent, I’m not quite in my 
assiette and must puzzle my little problem out here with a mild 
patience and a considerable imperfection. But patience and courage 
through endless small botherations and interruptions—will see me 
through—and I have only to me cramponner—add word to word. 
Se cramponner and add word to word is the endless and eternal 
receipt.” 

The editors have served “ the Master” well in the way they have 
presented his notebooks, with enough, but not too much, comment 
and cross-reference. The latter is necessary, because so often Henry 
James let an idea lie fallow for some years, allowing the sub- 
conscious to work on it and time to ripen it. For an idea to attain 
its final stature, to gain the glory of its full richness of implication, 
it had to be “fingered,” modelled and sculpted by a slow patient 
The most complete example we have is that of The 
Ambassadors. First, on October 30th, 1895, Jonathan Sturges talking 
of W. D. Howells “ mentioned ” something to James. “ It was only 
10 words,” and they gave, not the outer framework, but the emotional 
centre, of the novel. There follows a full scenario (the only one 
that remains ; it is printed here) which was sent to Harper’s, the 
book itself, and letters about it, notably one to Howells after he 
had finished the book in the summer of 1901 ; and finally the preface 
in the collected edition. 

Some may find it more fascinating to watch James’s struggles in 
shaping, for example, What Maisie Knew, or The Spoils of Poynton, 
from the first hint which set his imagination off. We see him battling 
(in vain, always) to keep within bounds material which would 
keep swelling: 





process. 


“What overwhelms me, however, is the reflection that I have 
almost no space. Forty PaGes of small (my smallest) penmanship 
must do it all. There can be almost no dialogue at all. This is 


I can squeeze what I can into 40 pp.; 
Therefore in x1, at least, it must be 
How can I bring in Mrs. 


in iron law. It is absolute. 
but I can’t have a line more. 
pure, dense, summarised narration. 
Brigstock, in the tiny space, if it isn’t? But above all... 
Yet the six thousand became thirty thousand. It is worth noting 
in the preface how James preferred the germ to spring “from a 
single small seed, a seed as minute and wind-blown as that casual 
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hint for The Spoils of Poynton dropped unwittingly by my neighbour 
a mere floating particle in the stream of talk.” : ; 

If the book were of this technical interest alone it might excite 
only the literary adept or the confirmed Jacobite, but it is otherwise 
an intensely human document. To anyone at all familiar with 
James it is very moving ; most moving of all, perhaps, is his courage 
in facing the shattering blow of his failure as a dramatist, the shock 
of the first night of Guy Domuille : 

“January 23rd, 1895, I take up my own old pen again—the pen of 
all my own unforgettable efforts and sacred struggles. To myself— 
to-day—I need say no more. Large and full and high the future still 
opens. It is now indeed that I may do the work of my life. 
And I will . .. I have only to face my problems. . . . But all that is 
of the ineffable—-too deep and pure for any utterance. Shrouded in 
sacred silence let it rest... . 

“February 14th, 1895. I have my head, thank God, full of 
visions. . . . Ah, just to let one’s self go—at last. . . . One has prayed 
and hoped and waited, in a word, to be able to work more. And 
now, towards the end, it seems, within its limits, to have come. 
That is all I ask. Nothing else in the world. I bow down to Fate, 
equally in submission and in gratitude. This time it’s gratitude; 
but the form of the gratitude, to be real and adequate, must be large 

_ and confident action—splendid and supreme creation.—Basta . 
That was James’s mystique. He accepted ; but now and again, as 
some notes reveal, the old longing for the theatre crept back. 
Thus the book can stand by itself as an enthralling document, as 
all honest self-revelations are. No doubt it gains a still greater rich- 
ness if read in conjunction with the letters, with the works and the 
(by themselves perhaps baffling) prefaces. Were there but world 
enough and time! The temptation to make enough, to explore at 
least one corner of the vast and intricate domain, is almost irresistible. 
BoNAMY DobsrEe. 


The Birth of a Legend 


Napoleon’s Memoirs, Edited by Somerset de Chair.(Faber and Faber. 42s.) 


IF there is anything duller than official biography, it is official 
autobiography. Napoleon ought to have written the most brilliant 
of all memoirs. He had a wildly improbable and engrossing story 
to tell (and knew more about it than anyone else); he was famous 
for the acuteness and asperity of his judgements, and he had never 
cultivated the minor virtues of reticence or discretion. His account 
of those tremendous years between 1789 and 1815 could have been 
incomparable ; perhaps Trotsky’s History of the Russian Revolution 
gives the best idea of what it might have been. Clearly, however, 
the Memoirs now republished by Mr. Somerset de Chair is not 
the book Napoleon might have written. This is Napoleon, not with 
his hair down, but with a wig on, the famous flashing eye and 
mobile features frozen into the waxy, lifeless expression of a court 
statue in conventional pose. As a credible likeness Napoleon’s own 
self-portrait does not approach the vivid picture of the man drawn 
by Caulaincourt in those three volumes of Napoleonic memoirs 
which are worth twenty of Napolcon’s own. 

The truth is, of course, that Napoleon was interested, not in 
self-portraiture, but in iconography. The years on St. Helena, far 
from being wasted, were used to create something far more lasting 
and effective than the greatest of his victories—the Napoleonic 
legend. What Napoleon set out to write was not history but a 
miracle story for the edification of the faithful, and Heine was not 
far out when he described St. Helena as the new Holy Sepulchre 
This explains the wearisome note of infallibility and inevitability 
in these memoirs, a note out of keeping with Napoleon’s own 
sceptical intelligence. Mr. Somerset de Chair, in an effort to enliven 
the narrative, has throughout substituted the first person singular 
for the impersonal third person used by Napoleon himself. But 
this is to do violence to Napoleon’s own purpose, which was to 
emphasise artificially the impersonal character of the account and 
add to its authenticity by keeping his own personality out of the 
picture. Napoleon was no fool, and it was more than vanity which 
led him to imitate the dry, impersonal style of Caesar’s Commentaries 
His interest in the past, his sole use for the past, was conditioned 
by his interest in the future, and the great part played by the 
Napoleonic legend in the subsequent history of France is there to 
confirm the sharpness of his foresight. 

The Memoirs must not therefore be treated as ordinary history 
or autobiography ; that is to ignore the circumstances under which 
they were written. The literature of St. Helena, the groundwork 
of the Napoleonic legend, belongs to a class by itself. As early as 
April, 1817, there had appeared in London and Brussels a publica- 
tion entitled Manuscrit venu de Sainte-Héléne d’une maniere 
inconnue, which purported to be Napoleon’s own account of his 
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The Ides of Mareh 


* Not only the stature of Caesar but also his tragedy are suggested, 
and the tragedy is more impressive because it is never stated. 
It arises from the total impression of this short, witty and extremely 


serious book.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
9s. 6d. net. 


JAMES SPENSER 
The Awkward Marine 





| “ James Spenser, who has written before about gang-warfare and 
| life in gaol, tells in the same racy way how he . . . became an 
| even greater problem to his captors than he had been to the much 
. a most vivid and readable account.” 
Sunday Times. 

10s, 6d. net. 
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Wonderful Mrs. Marriott 





“This is a very inteliigent, honest novel, deliberately on the 
lightweight side. Miss Bell allows for heart and holds on fast 
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ALBERT CAMUS 


The most important French novel in recent years. 
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—V. S. Pritcnetr (New Statesman). 


Translated by STUART GILBERT. 9s. Od. net. 
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An early Victorian novel. “ The author is well 
documented, has a keen sense of the past, and 
great distinction of style. The result is enthralling.” 
—New Statesman, 10s. 6d. net. 


Bel-Ami 
MAUPASSANT 


“For sheer concentrated entertainment value, no 
recent novel that has come my way can compare 
with ‘ Bel-Ami ’.”—PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail). 
Newly translated for The Novel Library by 
Eric SUTTON. 6s. net. 
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to the public. Edited by Max Brod, the Diaries are a document 
of cardinal literary and psychological interest. 
Vol. li will appear in 1949. 
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career, but which appears to have been written by a Swiss, Lullin 
de Chateauvieux. This was followed in the next few years by a 
series of similar publications, the best known by O’Meara (the Irish 
ship’s doctor on the ‘ Bellerophon’), Montholon, Antonmarchi and 
Las Cases (whose best-seller in eight volumes brought him in 
two million francs). Meanwhile Napoleon himself took a hand 
and dictated to his two faithful generals, Gourgaud and Montholon, 
these Mémoires pour servir a [histoire de France sous Napoléon. 
These were first published in the 1820s in eight volumes ; a second 
edition in 1830 contained the account of Waterloo as a ninth volume. 
Their authenticity has never been questioned, but their value is 
debatable. 

Quite apart from other considerations, they are incomplete. There 
is a gap from 1800 right up to 1815, the first part ending with 
Marengo in 1800, the second part dealing only with the Hundred 
Days. The main episodes covered are, therefore, the Italian and 
Egyptian campaigns, Brumaire and the establishment of the Con- 
Sulate. This in itself is interesting. The two episcdes in his life 
of which Napoleon feit it most important to impress his own version 
on the future were his rise to power and his downfall. The propa- 
ganda purpose is clear in every page: to prove the inevitability of 
the first and the unpredictability of the second. 

In one sense these reservations add to the interest of the book, 
provided it is read with a highly, critical eye. Moreover Mr. Somerset 
de Chair by skilful editorship has rearranged, shortened and con- 
siderably increased the pleasure of reading the prolix and rambling 
original. Yet the feeling of disappointment remains. It is so much 
less interesting than Napoleon’s memoirs ought to have been, and if 
few would quarrel with Mr. Somerset de Chair’s judgement that 
half Napoleon is worth two Hitlers, it is a gocd thing that Napoleon’s 
reputation rests on evidence more substantial and convincing than 
his own memoirs. ALAN BULLOCK. 


Man or Schoolboy ? 


Man. An Autobiography. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. StewarT has taken upon himself to write, in 250 pages, the 
autobiography of man. It is not easy to say what advantages the 
autobiographical form may have over those competent studies of him 
already published. It might be thought that it would allow a greater 
licence to represent the state of mind of our ancestors and to contrast 
changes in feeling and outlook with changes in environment. Mc. 
Stewart, however, makes no attempt at this. From the beginning, 
man, as his autobiographer portrays him, is twentieth-century man, 
or, more exactly, twentieth-century schoolboy. There is a note of 
condescension which implies that the story has been made easy for 
the young. 

More than half the book is devoted to prehistoric times, and the 
author records, in simple graphic terms, the evolution of man’s 
physical form, technology and mode of life. This is by far the best 
part of the book. But the use of the first person presents a problem 
of style from the beginning—“‘some of my _ tribes,” “my 
philosophers,” even “ my individuals ”—a problem which the author’s 
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continual reiteration of “I, Man” does nothing but aggravate. The 
problem is more than one of style when it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the different races of men. Then Mr. Stewart 
abandons the autobiographical stance: “These newcomers were the 
famous Aurignacian people, who had that curious habit of painting 
beautiful pictures on the walls of dark caverns. . . In any case 
the Aurignacians were thoroughly modern people.” After that 
“I, Man,” becomes the compére who interrupts the story from time 
to time to express an opinion or collect a pat on the back: “I, Man, 
my own brains and hands, produced civilisation,” while taking care, 
elsewhere, to invalidate possible accusations of swankings. “ I, Man, 
am a stupid fellow and have never been quite sure about this.” 

If the account of his development in prehistoric times is competent 
it is more than can be said of that of his later eras. It is characteristic 
of the Meccano age that boys show very little interest in anything 
which is not mechanical, and this may explain why the author 
chooses to disregard men’s intellectual, artistic and spiritual develop- 
ments. A few political innovations are mentioned, but only as isolated 
events. He dismisses the differences between civilisations with the 
doubt “whether the latter word should ever ’ 


‘ 


have an ‘s”’ at the 
end.” They all look much the same to him apparently, and therefore 
it is not surprising that he regards the Greeks as an unoriginal 
people who managed to give themselves a big write-up or that the 
period of the Renaissance finds mention only as one in which kings 
became stronger. The last 3,000 years of his chronological table 
(which I quote without omissions) is surely remarkable: 


B.C. 800 Greeks become prominent. 
» 600 Religion of Zoroaster. Romans. 
A.D. 1000 Period of creative activity. 
» 1450 Development of monarchies. 
» 1700 France the most progressive country. 
» I800 Democracy at its lowest ebb. 
» 1932 Democracy accepted by the United States of 
America. 


The book is written throughout with a smugness of which the 
title gives a fair hint. It is the smugness of the Upper Fifth, but I 
cannot help thinking that it would be better to encourage the young 
to grow up rather than pretend to them that man has never been 
anything but their rather odious contemporary. 

JULIAN Pitt-RIVErs. 


Orthodox Russia 


Russia and the Universal Church, By Vladimir Solovyev. Translated 
from the French by Herbert Rees. (Geoffrey Bles. The Centenary 
Press. 15s.) 

SOLOVYEV was one of the great Christian mystics of the nineteenth 
century, acknowledged as master by such outstanding disciples as 
Berdyaev and Bulgakov. ‘Though on the threshold of the twentieth 
century, in 1900, he died a broken and, as far as his daring schemes 
for Church reunion were concerned, a disappointed man, he never- 
theless appears in retrospect as a prophet of the new epoch. The 
significance of the problems which engaged his mind is only now 
becoming fully apparent. Today there is scarcely a current issue, 
whether of religion, politics, or race (e.g. the Jewish question), which 
he did not foresee and in some measure prescribe for. This book, 
written sixty years ago and published eleven years before his death, 
was not the culminating work of his life, but in its early pages it 
already adumbrates the prophetic vision of ten years later, Conversa- 
tions on War, Progress, and the End of History, in which he predicted 
antichrist in the guise of a would-be benefactor of humanity, promul- 
gating vast social reforms, inspired by apparently noble and 
enlightened ideals, accepted even by many professing Christians who 
cannot discern the spiritual servitude inherent in even the most 
perfect system of administration that exacts acknowledgement of the 
final supremacy of a human dictator rather than universal brother- 
hood through common recognition of a divine and eternal Father. 


The tragic spiritual vacuum in Orthodox Church leadership, which 
inevitably prepared the ground for this disastrous development, is a 
major theme of Solovyev’s work, written in French to evade the 
Tsarist censorship. It is the more remarkable in that, though the 
author denies the claims of the Third Rome and upholds the primacy 
of the Papacy (a large part of the book is devoted to this subject), yet 
he does so always as a member of the Orthodox Church. Catholics 
at one moment had hopes of his proving a “second Newman,” but 
he never actually transferred his communion, and on his deathbed 
received absolution from an Orthodox priest. A deeper principle 
than adherence to a religious rite perhaps underlay this final decision, 
for, like his intimate friend Dostoevsky, Solovyey sensed that the 
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symbolic second coming of Christ might and even ought to originate 
among the Russian people, despite the shackling limitations of Church 
and State against which he inveighed. “The profoundly religious 
and monarchic instinct of the Russian people [he writes], certain 
prophetic events in past history, the enormous and compact bulk 
of its empire, the great latent strength of the national spirit in 
contrast to the poverty and emptiness of its actual existence—all this 
seems to indicate that it is the historic destiny of Russia to provide 
the Universal Church with the political power which it requires for 
the salvation and regeneration of Europe and the world.” 


Under the revolutionary régime which came into existence seven- 
teen years after Solovyev’s death the Orthodox Church, first 
persecuted, then reinstated by the avowedly atheist secular power 
and therefore enslaved in a manner far more debasing than ever 
before, not only shows no inclination to bridge the gulf dividing it 
from the West, but, taking its cue from the régime by whose suffer- 
ance it exists, serves its masters with fresh protestations of hostility to 
western Christendom. Solovyey dates the division of which this is 
the tragic culmination from the schism initiated by Photius in 867 
and consummated by Cerularius in 1054, and points out, in words still 
strangely applicable today, that “this solution [formal schism from 
Rome] best suited the Bibantine emperors ; for they had come to see 
that it was not worth while rousing the religious passions of their 
subjects by doctrinal compromise when a strict theoretical 
orthodoxy could very well be reconciled with a political and social 
order which was completely pagan.” Christendom as a whole 
may be open to criticism on this score, but Russia is the only country 
where the allocation of rdéles is officially recognised to the mutual 
convenience of both parties. 

Solovyev’s vision of a Universal Church was based on his funda- 
mental conception of the cosmos as unity. He was not alone, even 
among his contemporaries, in thus viewing creation ; the same idea 
emerges from the pages of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and others. Indeed, 
on the human plane, the conception of universality permeates Russian 
mysticism from the Third Rome to the Third International. Both 
were rejected by the more pragmatic and empirical West, with the 
consequent withdrawal of Russia into curtained isolation, and if the 
bridge between Russia and the West has never been built the fault 
lies mainly in the purblind dogmatic intransigence of Moscow. The 
message both of the Third Rome and the Third International 
originated outside Russia’s borders, but the truth in both was vitiated 
by making them the tool of the State. 


The lesson of these tragic developments would appear to be that 
the Universal Church will never be born of compromises on dogmas 
and rites. It must originate, like Christianity itself, from the lower 
depths, the common people ; and the profound intuition of Solovyev 
and Dostoevsky may already have found a spark of justification in 
the undeniable fact that formal re-recognition of the Orthodox 
Church was forced upon the Bolshevik Government, not by any 
intrinsic value in the Church organism, but by pressure from below 
by a people who treasured even this very imperfect structure as a 
symbol, and therefore resisted its wanton overthrow. 

Paut DuKEs. 
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Napoleon’s Memoirs 


A single-volume edition of the two parts published earlier in expensive 
limited editions. “ A much wider public will now be able to enjoy what 
will henceforth be for English readers a classic of military and political 
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War between Continents 

F. O. MiKSCHE & E. COMBAUX 
“A very stimulating and readable book containing many clear and 
succinctly expressed ideas, with some interesting maps and diagrams. 
It is as well worth reading in 1948 as was Blitzkrieg in 1942, and that is 


high praise.”"—Spectator 15/- 
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“ Miss Janet Holyoake has approached the important job of teaching a 


child to ride from a new and unusual angle, and the lessons are certain to 
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Hammonds of Angela and her pony are instructive as well as decorative, 
and far more valuable than any number of diagrams.” —IHorse & Hound. 
2nd edition Profusely illustrated. 10/6 
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Free Expression at Whiteacre 
Art and Child Personality. By Ruth Dunnett. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss DuNNETT’s book gives a simple, factual account of her experi. 
ence in teaching art in Whiteacre Camp School which, from 1940 to 
1945, drew a diverse and shifting population of evacuee boys from the 
town of Salford. She tells how a growing awareness of the deeper 
needs of the children and a favourable environment led her largely 
to abandon conventional art-teaching and to develop an approach 
which took into account the individuality of each child. “To guide 
enrich and make fruitful the spontaneous ideas of individual children 
is,” she says, “to build a secure foundation for the full development 
of their personality.” She is not the first to have made the discovery ; 
fortunately for this generation of children, many teachers are working 
along similar lines, inspired by the example and precept of such 
pioneers as Franz Cizek and Marion Richardson. 

The special worth of her book is in its detailed description of how 
the work progressed and its quotations from the boys’ own comments. 
She has an answer to the stock criticism that children who are allowed 
freedom of expression in their drawing and painting will never learn 
the basic techniques, since she noticed that the boys’ excitement at 
finding they could create pictures stimulated discussion of such 
subjects as perspective, tone values and textures. The power to 
appreciate art developed at the same time. “There was never any 
need to fear showing the boys pictures with a non-representational, 
purely emotional or constructivist content, for they very quickly— 
more quickly than adults—found an analogy with which to identify 
themselves, and then the acceptance of the pictures was secured. A 
Max Ernst, a Tunnard and several Wadsworths were a source of great 
interest.” 

The boys included a number who were dull and backward or 
“ difficult.” Miss Dunnett notes the therapeutic value that freedom 
of expression in creative art has for handicapped children ; as she 
says, to break away from the fear of making a mistake is vital 
in developing both a particular skill and a whole personality. She 
does not, however, make an extensive psychological survey, but 
merely gives, and comments upon, a few typical case-histories. The 
teaching methods are described in some detail, and might well be used 
as a guide by other teachers and teachers in training. At the same 
time the book is suitable for the layman, and should please parents by 
its insistence that learning is something which should be enjoyed and 
that the classroom atmosphere can be “happy, sociable and indus- 
trious.” “One boy,” Miss Dunnett relates, “was accusing another 
boy of copying his work. I casually remarked that it often happened 
that the greater the artist the more people tried to copy his work. 
This entirely new angle on the question of copying was appropriately 
appreciated. One boy said, ‘ But at the other school we got the cane 
if we copied.” Henceforward boys sometimes took ideas from one 
another, or from the pictures on the walls, but they always made 
omissions and additions so that any idea they adopted became 
essentially their own.” 

The book has four colour-plates and twenty-nine half-tone illus- 
trations—which is, no doubt, why it has to cost 10s. 6d. Some of 
the pictures are interesting only as throwing light on a child’s 
personality, but two or three are exciting enough to justify the claim 
that “something of the free, independent spirit and emotions that 
inspire the work of the greatest modern artists can in children’s art 
be detected in embryonic form.” Maryjori£ BARNETT. 


Household Management 
Mrs. Beeton and Her Husband. By Nancy Spain. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this book, so her publishers tell us, has played lacrosse, 
cricket and squash rackets for the North of England. The first ot 
her books appeared under the somewhat alarming title of Thank 
You, Nelson, and was followed by a series of crime stories. On 
page 198 of this volume we are told ingenuously that “to the author 
writing it, every book is a masterpiece ” ; and then, eight lines lower, 
we have a sentence which begins, “It is unbelievable to remember 
...” These observations will doubtless prepare the reader for a 
breezy and winsome inconsequence of style, and he will be less 
astonished when he learns that Mrs. Beeton’s admirers are still 
“constantly leaping into the arena in defence of her cake-making,” 
less annoyed when he runs into quirks and entanglements, and less 
dismayed by the persistent overloading of an exceedingly frail barque 
with a cargo of ponderous and ill-chosen adjectives: He may wince 
occasionally, it is true, when he comes across the “ dear little prayer- 
book,” when he is told that the children’s faces were “ all their own” 
and is assured that the Beeton love-letters are “all so charming” 
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and that somebody was “ a very nice person ” ; but he should remind 
himself that all these chirrups of a recuperating sentimentality are 
not inappropriate in a work describing the Beetons and their period. 
Perhaps he will find it less easy to understand why Englishmen in 
1830 were “maddened by Chartres Cathedral,” and why Ruskin 
figures among “ the more insane of the Romantics.” And he is un- 
likely to be among those who share the family’s curious interest in 
the miscarriages of Mrs. Beeton. 

Miss Nancy Spain is Mrs. Beeton’s great-niece, and she has been 

able to make use of diaries, letters and a mass of general information. 
Her book has considerable interest. It would have been a better 
book without the continual, embarrassing efforts to inflate the 
Beetons themselves, the exhausting assurances of their importance, 
energy, enthusiasm and renown. The truth is that Mrs. Beeton, a 
gallant and industrious young woman (she died in her twenty-ninth 
year), did not possess any qualities which entitle her to a place among 
the eminent, or even among the well-educated. We are told on 
page 125 that her French was “ more than good.” Four pages later, 
we read a passage from Mrs. Beeton’s diary in which she speaks of 
three Frenchmen who “ had a grand desire de fumer.” If this is a 
fair sample, her French must have been worse than bad. And so it 
is throughout ; the promise is never fulfilled, and the “facile pen” 
of Mrs. Beeton only produces the dreariest of commonplaces, 
described by Miss Spain as the evidence of an “ economic literary 
gift.” 
Mrs. Beeton is to be respected for her courage and industry ; but 
what is to be said of her husband, Samuel Orchart Beeton ? Miss 
Spain assures us that he “grew up to resemble the poet Shelley.” 
A portrait of Mr. Beeton at the age of twenty-nine appears on the 
frontispiece. (The ages give ‘1 the text and in the list of illustra- 
tions are different.) It is tt trait of a slick, nervous, debilitated 
young wastrel, whose most us characteristic is that of ineradic- 
able vulgarity. The record ot Sam Beeton which is presented in 
this book leads us to the conclusion that his carte de visite adequately 
reveals his character. He became a publisher of the frankly com- 
mercial type, cynically exploiting the public demand and eager to 
produce anything that would sell, from The White Slave to the 
Illuminated Bible, and from Wild Sports to The Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine. His later adventures in publishing after bank- 
ruptcy and the loss of his wife, were patently disreputable (e.g., The 
Coming K and The Siliad), and his literary style is monotonously 
squalid and inept. The mistrust of his sisters-in-law and of other 
members of Mrs. Beeton’s family appears to have been amply 
justified. 

The great work on Household Management, a classic for the 
genteel housewife, gave the name of Beeton a profitable supremacy 
among those who provided the middle-class with manners as’ well 
as dinners. It was the most remunerative of Sam’s compilations, a 
shrewd enterprise well executed, and it was advertised with his 
customary skill. The part actually played by Mrs. Beeton was mainly 
that of an editor ; her writing has the merit of precision. 

For those who can tolerate the bumps, twitters and lapses of a 
very uncertain style, frequently wobbling towards fatuity, there is 
much in this book which is amusing though little which can be 
described as memorable. It is, I should say, essentially a book for 
women. C. E. VuLLiAMy 
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Three More Musicians 
Bizet. By Winton Dean——Schumann, By Joan Chissell.——-Verdi, 


By Dyneley Hussey. (Dent. 7s. 6d. each.) 

THE first two of these three books are new additions to the Master 
Musicians series; the third a reprint (with slight revision) of a 
book which first appeared in 1940 and was reprinted in 1943. Mr, 
Dean has written the first complete study of Bizet in any language, 
It is complete both in its clearing up of many hitherto doubtfy! 
biographical details and in its painstaking study of the many half- 
finished works which Bizet left in manuscript; and, though what 
he has discovered does not materially alter our appreciation of Bizet 
as a composer, Mr. Dean has done a service to musical history 
by making a really scholarly study of a composer who has hitherto 
inspired largely amateurish tributes from the historian’s point of 
view. 

The writer of a monograph may be said to suffer, at least 
temporarily, from mild monomania as an occupational disease 
inseparable from his work; and though Mr. Dean’s enthusiasm 
for Bizet’s music is wholly delightful and justified by close and 
careful quotation, it is possible that his estimate of Bizet’s character 
may seem to some readers a little biased im the composer’s favour. 
Miss Chissell—perhaps more aware of the dangers connected with 
the writing of monographs—has gone if anything to the opposite 
extreme. Those who already know and love the music of Schumann 
will find much to interest them in her book ; but his more ardent 
admirers may be irritated by the unruffled coolness of her manner 
and her instinctive qualifying of praise with criticism, and no reader 
will, I think, be won to a new admiration or understanding of 
Schumann’s music. The biographical chapters are an admirably 
careful blend of detail and general observation, and the study of 
the music is always fair and well-informed, even when it does not 
communicate enthusiasm. In one sense, however, Miss Chissell 
has entered almost too wholeheartedly into Schumann’s own 
opinions, which a century of music has shown to be no more infal- 
lible than any other human judgement. Thus she speaks of Rossini 
as “a composer of superficial operas” and, writing of Schumann’s 
music for Faust, “He reaches out beyond his own motions into the 
highest philosophical regions that music can penetrate.” The 
modern reader will find this judgement of Rossini more superficial 
than his operas, and be tempted to ask what philosophical regions 
music can penetrate and how it penetrates them. The musical 
examples are well chosen, but it is a pity that the quotations from 
Faust are in English when the texts of the songs are quoted in the 
original German. 

Mr. Hussey’s study of Verdi is happily midway between the slight 
excesses of Mr. Dean and Miss Chissell. He treats the composer 
quite wholeheartedly as the giant that he was, not only musically but 
in his ability to delineate human character. His analysis of the 
greatest operas and Verdi’s own ideas about libretti all confirm 
the modern impression of the composer as not simply a writer of 
unsurpassable melody but a great dramatist with an almost unrivalled, 
instinctive understanding of humanity. The first reaction of every 
reader to many passages will be: “Why have I never heard this 
music and why is there no immediate prospect of my hearing it, 
except piecemeal or canned or so badly sung as to be 
unrecognisable ? ” Martin COoper. 


The Periclean Age 


Pericles and Athens, By A. R. Burn. (“Teach Yourself History” Library. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 
PERICLES is well suited to the purpose of this historical series, which 
is to illuminate particular periods of history through the medium 
of biographies of the leading characters of the time. Mr. Burn is 
also well suited to the purpose, not being one of those ancient 
historians who regard ancient history as confined to the particular 
period—century, decade, or even year—in which they have chosen 
to specialise, not to mention the still commoner sin of regarding the 
scope of human knowledge as confined to ancient history He has 
shown decisively his superiority to such limitations by introducing 
Kohler’s apes into his study of The World of Hesiod some years 
ago; so we already have reason to expect imagination as well as 
scholarship of Mr. Burn’s work. 

His new book does not disappoint the expectation. There is little 
more to be said about so admirable a biography than that it should 
be read. Every generation needs a fresh presentation of great men 
and great events, phrased in its own idiom and addressed to its own 
characteristic way of thought. Pericles and his age have naturally 
been the subject of perennial re-interpretation. He has had his day 
as a Gladstonian Liberal ; he has also had his day as a Machiavellian 
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autocrat. Life in his Athens has been idealised as if it con- 
sisted of nothing but trekking from the Parthenon to the Gym- 
nasium and back to the theatre of Dionysus; it has equally been 
debunked as a farrago of slavery, superstition and bad drainage. No 
doubt every generation flatters itself that it has achieved the balanced 
view which its predecessors missed. For our own generation at 
least, this is it. We speak subject to correction by our successors ; 
but a historical subject on which we did not speak subject to 
correction would not be worth speaking about at all. 

What stands out as the salient characteristic of modern technique 
in ancient history is the minute attention to facts, in place of the 
interpretative patterns which were once in vogue. This is evident 
even in so short a book as Mr. Burn’s, written for the general reader 
rather than the professionally erudite. For instance, he finds space 
to mention that it was not the battle of Salamis but the revolt of 
Babylon which led to the withdrawal of Xerxes from Greece in 479, 
and that there is no direct evidence to prove, however confidently it 
has been assumed, that the method of electing generals at Athens 
was altered for the benefit of Pericles. The book is particularly 
distinguished by such carefulness of detail, which extends to very full 
accounts of such background facts as the dimensions of the 
Parthenon, the texts of Pericles’ speeches and the symptoms of the 
plague. It is also forcibly and necessarily brought home to the reader 
that during the half-century between the official Persian War and 
the official Peloponnesian War there was a considerable series of 
campaigns, often overlapping, which should properly be counted as 
part of one or other of those wars, a fact which popular accounts 
tend to pass over too easily. This book is, indeed, just what the 
“Teach Yourself History” Library ought to provide: a work of 
scholarship for the lay reader. C. M. WoopHouse. 


Fiction 


By Darwin L. Teilhet. (Gollancz. 


Something Wonderful to Happen. 
9s. 6d.) 
Mr. Derefict. By Liu Ngo, translated by H. Y. Yang and G. M. Tayler. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Lion Tamer. By Bryan MacMahon. 
The Foolish Gentlewoman. By Margery Sharp. 
THERE is a widely held belief that summer is the publishers’ silly 
season, but three of the four books reviewed this week are worthy 
of a more serious time of year. Mr. Teilhet’s new novel Something 
Wonderful to Happen, ostensibly a comedy, is a grim comment on 
American life today. It is the story of fear. The hero, Barney 
Higgs, owner of the Vine Hill Times, detines his fear early on: 
“Who’s going to take care of you in five or ten or fifteen years if 
you don’t start making money now, while you’ve still time. ... In 
the world we've got today you can’t waste time worrying about other 
people. All a man can do is try to build a raft to float himself and 
his family”; and Barney, to get the hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars necessary to buy the Fremont City Sun—the paper that 
will be a raft for himself and family when (dare one say the word?) 
the dreaded slump arrives—is willing to hand himself over body 
and soul to nefarious big business in the shape of Mr. Slinker. 
During the period of this panic which possesses Barney his wife 
remains sane, and she it is who saves him in the end. Sally Higgs 
represents those straightforward, generous American men and women 
who, in spite of all the contrary evidence exported by Hollywood, 
still, we believe, outnumber the American Slinkers. 

The adventures of the Higgs family are amusing—the drunken 
scene is particularly well done—and told with wit if with rather more 
sentiment than is fashionable over here, yet the book has a sobering 
effect. One suspects that Mr. Teilhet is using his entertainer’s gifts 
to make palatable the horrid truth that a man gains nothing, least of 
all security, by selling his soul. The English reader, with his cour- 
ageous poverty, will feel little or no sympathy for this panic which 
he is not tempted to share. With almost nothing to give thanks with 
or for, and with his past seven austerity Christmas dinners in mind, 
he may, when he reads Mr, Teilhet’s description of an American 
middle-class Thanksgiving meal, wonder what any reasonable Ameri- 
“The table was loaded. It groaned 
with the weight of so much food. Altogether, on the table and in 
the kitchen, in addition to the turkey (weight: stuffed with 
was Al’s daughter’s famous black-bean soup, two kinds of 
zreen peas, Viennese pudding, asparagus in Dutch sauce, a 
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potatoes, 

big salad, mince pie, pumpkin pie, fruits, candies, two bottles of 
Nick Musso’s best wine, gallons of mulled cider, and, waiting in the 
pantry on Sally's special silver alcohol burner, all the ingredients 
for her coffee a la diable, New Orleans style.” Mr. Teilhet’s book 
may make the English reader feel rather superior, but I d 
he’ll find it any the less readable for that. 
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Mr. Derelict is a novel also unlikely to injure English self-esteem, 
for the China it portrays—the China of forty years ago—is a land of 
ignorance, oppression, poverty and cruelty. The author, Mr. Liy 
Ngo, symbolises his country as a ship without a compass, still de- 
pending, despite the clouded sky, upon the old guidance of the stars : 
her navigators corrupt and her passengers stupefied by fear. The 
book is constructed as a sort of pilgrimage, but it produces no sense 
Mr. Derelict, a travelling physician, hears on his jour- 
neyings of the wonders and miseries of his land. He can diagnose 
its disease ; the cure is easier to prescribe than to apply. The book 
is largely autobiographical. Liu Ngo, who was in advance of most 
of his contemporaries, grew up in a westernised family, and became, 
among other things, scholar, physician and river engineer. He was, 
one suspects, something of a dilettante. The dilettante always writes 
a novel at some time or other, and this is very much the sort of 
novel he writes—brilliant in parts, but lacking the architecture and 
force that results from prolonged creative effort. 

It is somewhat confusing, the result possibly of drastic cutting by 
the translators and the fact that it was never completed. Symbolical 
scenes are mixed with incidents from real life, and the characters, 
the majority of which are supposed to be drawn from personages of 
the period, are types and mouthpieces rather than individuals. The 
vicious magistrate Yu Hsien is said to have been suggested by the 
leader of the Boxer Rising, who was appointed without qualifications 
to an official position in Shantung ; in these pages his deeds are 
outrageous, but we are given no insight into the man who perform 
them. Liu Ngo’s descriptions of nature are, however, far superior 
to those of other Oriental writers, and some passages of the book 
such as his description of the two sister singers, are as memorable 
as any in western literature: 

“ Little Jade then parted her lips and sang a few lines: the sounc 
was low but indescribably sweet. All the organs of the body seemed 
smoothed as if by an iron, each into its proper place, while the whole 
body felt as if after drinking nectar, and there was not a pore that 
was not relaxed. After she had sung a few dozen lines she gradually 
sang higher and higher, until suddenly she soared to a very high 
pitch as if a steel rope had been flung into the sky. and Mr. Derelict 
was secretly amazed. But even at that high pitch her voice could 
still circle and revolve, and after several trills it rose to an even 
higher note and ascended the scale for three of four notes more. I 
was like climbing the T’ai Mountain from the Ngo Lai cliff on the 
west side; first you see the precipice reaching up to heaven, but 
when you attain the summit you realise that another peak is still 
ahead, and when you reach this you realise that there is yet another 
peak above. Thus with every turn the sense of insecurity increases 
and as the sense of insecurity increases so also does one’s amazement 

Such writing makes it clear that had Liu Ngo chosen to concen- 
trate his gifts upon it he would have made some great contribution 
to the literature of the world; as it is, he remains in the mind as a 
remarkable man rather than a remarkable writer. 

Mr. Bryan MacMahon is the latest story-teller to come out of 
Ireland, and he brings with him the traditional Irish gift of the 
poetic phrase. On almost every page one is struck by the vivid 
exactness of some such sentence as: “ A German shepherd dog lying 
inside the door raised his jet head from the cream whorls of his 
chest and tilted his eyes to an angle of intelligence ’ 


of progress. 


>; or “It (the heat 
had the force of a large animal’s breath”; or “ Sensing this the 
horse raised his head and rang his great cluster of bells,” but it is 
only occasionally that one comes upon a story the whole of which 
is worthy of these parts. In The Good Dead in the Green Hulls, 
Gentlemen, This Is Armageddon, Sing, Milo, Sing and The Ring, 
Mr. MacMahon can touch us poignantly. Many of the rest of the 
stories are no more than bright anecdotes, and in some of them Mr 
MacMahon strains his descriptive powers in an effort towards 
originality. In the best of the lighter tales, Ballintierna in the 
Morning, in which two workmen bring a hare in from the bogs and 
loose it among the Dublin crowds, the description of Dublin worrie 
one by an almost painful cleverness. It would be unfair to set beside 
it a page from Dubliners—it is always unfair to compare some young 
contemporary writer with an established genius—but Mr. MacMahon 
might himself make the comparison without loss. His talent is con 
siderable, and if he does not ill-treat it, he may one day give us 
new vision of that darling city. 

A last word for the perfect deck-chair-on-the-beach book—Miss 
Margery Sharp’s The Foolish Gentlewoman. It is all about a chart 
ing old lady who decides to give up her fortune because she once 
prevented her cousin from receiving: an offer of marriage. It is a 
pleasant story, well constructed, with quietly convincing characters 
and a mild humour. The reader can pick it up and put it down 
without pain, and should the glitter of sun on sea or a sandy tennis- 
ball come between him and the page, he will not miss anything 
great importance. OLIVIA MANNING. 
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Shorter Notices 





The Social Medicine of Old Age. 
hampton. By J. H. Sheldon. 
University Press. 5s.) 

“ A FIELD that is almost untilled ” is Dr. Sheldon’s description of the 

phenomena of old age, and he contrasts the enormous amount that is 

known about the early stages of life with the paucity of our knowledge 
of the later stages. However, there have been a number of studies 
of the old in the last few years, and this report on 477 old men and 
women at Wolverhampton by the Director of Medicine of the Royal 
Hospital bears out previous conclusions. The feeling of being needed 
in the world, Dr. Sheldon found, was enormously beneficial to health 
and even spurred the ailing to amazing activity. Hence old women 
who can continue to work in the home are better off than old 
men and live longer, and old people in their own homes are more 
intelligent than those in institutions. The health of the old in Wolver- 
hampton was found to be surprisingly good, the two greatest needs 
being proper spectacles and chiropody. Loneliness is one of the 
chief troubles in age; the family is of fundamental importance. 

Even with poor health there is an abounding will to live ; Dr. Sheldon 

found little hypochondria among these old people outside institutions. 

Setting out his conclusions in,a report of more than two hundred 

pages he advocates further study of old age, and stresses—as all those 

who have studied the problems of elderly people stress—the need 
for more accommodation for those over sixty. This is a business-like 
piece of evidence on a subject which is beginning to receive attention 

—far too late. 


Report of an Enquiry in Wolver- 
(Nuffield Foundation. Oxford 


A Dictionary of English Church History. Edited by S. L. Ollard, 
Gordon Crosse and Maurice F. Bond. (Mowbray. 25s.) 

THis extremely useful volume, first published in 1912, has been 
revised and reset for the present (third) edition. There are many 
new contributors and many new subjects have been added, notably 
biographies of eminent Churchmen who have died in the last 
thirty years and discussions of such questions as the Prayer Book 
Revision of 1927-8 and the Church of South India. The excellence 
of the Bishop of Hereford’s “ William Temple” suggests the desir- 
ability of reconsidering some of the earlier articles, for the “ Frederick 
Temple” which appears over the once well-known __ initials 
G.W.E.R. is on a definitely lower level ; and the light shed on 
Temple’s Archbishopric by such works as the Bishop of Chichester’s 
Randall Davidson makes some reassessment both possible and neces- 
sary. A lengthy article on “ Poetry in the English Church” is now 
brought down as far as T. S, Eliot, and laymen like Samuel Johnson, 
John Evelyn and Gladstone are dealt with on varying scales. The 
volume stands up well to random tests, though Universities (which 
are embedded in an article on Education) would seem to deserve 
a separate treatment, and while there may somewhere be an adequate 
article on what (in casual references) is variously referred to as the 
National Congress and the Church Congress, fairly exhaustive ex- 
ploration has failed to reveal it; nor has search for something on 
the Enabling Act been more successful. The volume, it may be 
added, is admirably printed and unworthily bound. 


(Paul Elek. 10s. 6d.) 

THE principal virtue of Mr. Ettlinger’s book is its unpretentiousness. 
Unlike so many other American journalists who have sought to 
record their impressions and experiences of France in book form, 
he makes no pretence of political prescience and claims no intimate 
connections in the haut monde. His evocation of pre-war Paris is 
light-hearted, simple and affectionate. He is extraordinarily well 
acquainted with that most graceful of cities, which he likens to a 
woman who always knows how to dress—“ dazzlingly elegant when 
rich and soberly tasteful when poor.” And he has a genuine under- 
standing and affection for its people, particularly the “little people ” 
—from the scavenger at the Porte d’Italie to the tart in the Place 
Pigalle, from the waiter who looked like Paul Reynaud to the quick- 
tempered warm-hearted Italian peasant, Rosalie, whose little 
restaurant was reserved for the impecunious and who did not think 
a meal should be allowed to cost more than ten francs. Unfortu- 
nately, many of Mr. Ettlinger’s would-be humorous anecdotes about 
Parisian life and character tend to fall rather flat. Others are only 
mildly amusing. His style is quite without distinction, and in 
affecting an air of gentle irony he merely succeeds in being facetious, 
And he might usefully have given more care to his spelling of 
French. Gauguin is practically unrecognisable without his second 


os ” 


u,” and surely a French brothel never had more than one “1,” 


Fair, Fantastic Paris, By Harold Ettlinger. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

ALTHOUGH their major problems——international political prospects and 
the outlook for industrial profits and dividends—are still shrouded 
in uncertainty, investors are being given plenty to think about in 
specific items of news. In Australia the High Court judgement 
invalidating the Government’s bank nationalisation plans followed 
by the appeal to the Privy Council opens up a more promising 
prospect for the banks’ shareholders. Even on take-over possibilities 
shareholders had probably got little to fear, but there is scope for 
an improvement on present market values so long as the banks 
remain in private ownership. 


SURPRISE FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Nobody would have been surprised if another piece of news from 
Australia had taken the form of an announcement that the Australian 
pound was to be restored to parity with sterling. The Common- 
wealth’s balances in London have been steadily piling up, and there 
have been other indications that the 25 per cent. discount represents 
a substantial under-valuation of Australia’s currency. Some City 
institutions and private investors have therefore been trimming their 
sails for some time past on the assumption that a revision of the 
exchange rate could not be long delayed. To everybody’s surprise 
news on the expected lines has come, not from Australia, but from 
New Zealand. Admittedly the two problems are not dissimilar, but I 
should have thought that the dangers involved in an appreciation 
of currency were greater in the case of New Zealand than Australia. 

The danger, as I see it, is that to make exports less competitive 
is to offer a hostage to fortune. What can happen in this field has 
already been demonstrated in the case of Canada and Sweden, both 
these countries having had cause to regret their decisions to raise 
the external value of their currencies. In New Zealand it is argued 
that the exporting community is doing well, that costs and prices are 
out of line with those ruling outside, especially in the dollar area, 
and that some counter-inflationary influence is now urgently required 
to preserve balance. There is force in all these contentions, but time 
will show whether the outcome is what is expected. Meanwhile 
London has raised quotations for a wide range of New Zealand 
securities, covering bank shares, the stocks of primary producing 
and merchanting companies and even gold shares. On the face of it 
exporters and commodity dealers, including gold producers, should 
suffer from an appreciation of the exchange rate, but the position is 
complicated in this instance by special arrangements between pro- 
ducers and the Government. The marking-up process has been on 
sober lines and there is certainly no basis for any substantial rise. 


URUGUAY RAIL STOCKS 

Investors in Uruguayan rail stocks will welcome the announce- 
ment that agreement has at last been reached between holders of 
the Central company’s Second Debenture and Ordinary stocks. The 
compromise is not quite on the basis which I expected, in that the 
pay-off price of the Second Debentures is being raised by only £1 
from £85 to £86, while the take-over value of the ordinary is left 
unchanged at £12}. Clearly the directors took a firm line on the 
question of revising their original proposals which, although defeated 
by the second debenture holders, had the blessing of an independent 
panel. The concession to the second debentures is small, but it has 
been accepted by their spokesman. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that in its revised form the scheme will go through, after which 
the actual payments to stockholders will await the formal ratification 
in Uruguay. If, as is hoped, pay-day comes by the end of the year 
Uruguayan rail stocks still look cheap as short-term investments. 
Allowing for transfer stamp and brokers’ commission most of the 
stocks can be bought at discounts ranging between 4} and 5 per 
cent, on take-over prices, which means a generous tax-free return 
on what looks like a four months’ holding. As I write, by far the 
cheapest stock is Midland Uruguay 5 per cent. debenture quoted 
around £424 with a take-over value of £484. It may not be obtain- 
able so cheaply by the time these notes appear, but up to £44 it is 
very good value for money. 
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Not fit to be a parent 





or another chance? The N.S.P.C.C.’s jobis a 


Action 
hard one, for on their decision may rest the foundation ofachild’s 








happiness. N.S.P.C.C. Inspectors always try to 
re-build home life where possible, and they have 
a remarkable record of successes: last year more 
than 40,000 homes were helped to some better 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHEME 


gives you the chance to teach 


WY 
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FREE TRAINING AND ALLOWANCES 


There is an urgent need for women | 


teachers. To meet it, the Government 
has organised the Emergency Teacher 
Training Scheme. This provides an 


intensive one-year course, with free | 
tuition, generous maintenance grant | 


plus out-of-pocket expense allowance 
of about £2 per week. On successful 
completion of the course, the stu- 
dent ranks as a qualified teacher. 
The Scheme is open to most women 


between the ages of 21 and 35, (older 
candidates may also be accepted if 
specially suitable). Applicants should 
have a good educational background, 
but no formal qualifications (such as 
School Certificate) are necessary. 
There is a coupon below. Please fill 
it in at once; it will bring you full 
details of this free training course, 
the opportunity for which is not likely 
to continue after this year. 








way of living. There were only 1054 prosecutions. 





CHILD CRUELTY IS ON THE INCREASE— 
help us fight it by donations 


N-S-P-C-C 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C. 





TEACHING gives you 


eee eee eae 
To Ministry of Education (Teachers’ Branch " 
R.E.1), 23 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 





© Worth-while work with Please send exe fall deteils of the Emergency Toarter | 
children | Training Scheme for Women, 

@ Professional status nm 

© Sedagenienes ond | i csacsancnititiaheteiliteciscelipiinicialioniacailaasebaniioe | 

@ Attractive salaries Address 1 

® Good holidays i 

@ A pension Lo=--S SS 


Teaching — the profession that looks after the future 





Issued by The Ministry of Education and The Ministry of Labour and National Service 











TWO MILLION of your fellow- 
citizens of the British Empire 
are suffering from the horrible 
We MUST 
double our present income of 
£20,000 by the end of this year. 
Please help us to keep faith with 


disease of leprosy. 


the men, women and children 
who trust us. Descriptive litera- 


ture gladly sent on application to:— 


Rt. Hon. LORD MILVERTON, 
G.C.M.G., The 
British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Victoria 
S.0:t. 


Chairman, 


Association, 67, 


Street, London, 
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The 
Easy Way 


To 
INVEST 
MONEY 


—_ 


Buy National Savings Certificates the Bank way— 
It is simple, automatic and without any additional charge 
to you. You just sign the Special Banker’s Order form 
which your Bank Manager can now give you, authorising 
either a single purchase of National Savings Certificates, 
or a regular monthly investment. That is all you have to 
do—and with a stroke of the pen you will have helped 
to secure your own future, and your country’s prosperity. 
You can now hold 1000 10/- units of the new Certifi- 
cate, and in ten years this £500 will have grown to £650 
free of tax. Secure for yourself this profitable gilt-edged 
investment by calling on your Bank Manager. 


SAVE — The Bank Way 


eee [sued by the National Saungialoomnie Es 
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woanda peed 
per cent 


hh 
0/0 7%. ~ OF TAX 


24% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 
£100! —a safe, itd he and 
easily realisable investment for savings 
The tax is borne by the Society 
Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 


WASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
SUILDING SociETY 













Founded 185i 


WELLINGTON PLACE 


* HASTINGS 





ROOT LA DOT OBE TELL ET 
HOLIDAY /N 
s DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious accommodation, splendid cuisine 
cheerful service Heated swim pool In the 
heart of the Peak District Ideal for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. R. Hewlett 





BUXTON 
SPA 


PALACE HOTE 
BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 











at VICTORIA 


The bookshop for everybody who 
lives or works in the City of West- 
minster. All the new books and many 
old favourites, and, of course, the 
order service which goes with the 


name 
ALFRED WIL 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
VICTORIA STREET 
Telephone Victoria 1080 





155 





HATCHARDS 


(Est. 1797) 


s Ti 
Mary 


King, 


Booksellersto Their Maj 
The Queen, and to Queen 


Always in stock—a wide selec- 
and old books for 
books 


tion of 
all tastes and many 


new 
rare 


in fine bindings. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


A new Hatchards 5 You 
can now book good seats for 
any entertainment in Town at 


187, PICCADILLY,W.! 


Tel REG 3201-4 
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YOREIGN SERVICL HOME CIVIL SER- 

VICE. «t Tuition for new exams., 
including prepa! ation for interviews by 
Davigs’S he 500 successes in 
agministrative exams. between 1927 
nd 1939. Consultath y appoiniment tor 
detailed advice Tuition also for cegrees 
«hoo! and higher certificate and other 
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“HE SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 
: invite applications for the situati rf 
PRINCIPAL (ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS) 
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Civil Service on the 1 (in London) 
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and £800 x £30-£1,050 (women 
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the wor of Departments The standard 
of the previous Open Competition fol 
Principals was the possession of a degree 
with at least 2nd Class Honours, but 
candidates in this competition though 
they must be persons of high intellectual 
quality will not be required to hold a 
degree The Commissioners hope to secure 
a field of candidates who possess high 
academic qualifications or how evidence 
of exceptional ability and experience in 
responsible administrative or managerial 
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older candidates of good qualit) They 
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CAeRIDGE THEATRE (Tem 6056) 
Mor 7.30 T} 30 Sat 
5.0 & 8.0 Trouble in the House.” 
TRAVEL 
B*,. none i Nice. Dly service—no night 
vel Rtn fare £13 10 CoNnTOURS 
Ltp.. 72 Ni wman St.. W.1 Tel.: Mus. 8499 
ee get I HOLIDAYS All nel 
Sive rrangement R 10 da 
fron £17 19 1 ti 
from £19 16 
le rhese 
bor esse 
te HEN 
I ( 
Te 
¥ 
S. 
weeks 2 
AGEN( 15 
Lond Rege 
HOLIDAYS 
I ERE a new idea in_ holidays! 
- FarRINGFORD HOTEL AND COTTAGES, 
FRESHWATER F WicHT offer you a 
ountry house holiday (rooms available 
September) against a backgrot nd 
und woodlands bounded by sea 
Suest who appreciate the 
5 ife will be enchanted by 
| ym f and service From 7 gns 
Details from THos. Coox aNnp Son, 
(Dept FAR/5/V Berkeley St., 
W.1, or branches 
for peace holidays. Georgian 
n—glorious parkland. Excellent 
, bedrooms (h. and c.), staff sin. 
erel oncerned your comfort. Riding, 
tennis ra Sea 10 miles Brochure 
from Manacer, Markl; Rushlake Green 
( \ xone 270) near Heathfield Sussex 
U pos ORD. near Barnstaple North 
on Broomhil In seclusion of 
\ 0 ac x zround A l 
mana t home 
comtor lig 
Real oO € Shirwe om 62 
( LIVER'S oT best 
or i Cont ta 
16 da 16 d rt F 
> race 1 a 
gr s; French iera, 3 
ja d Tyrol, 35 gens. Prices 
. d cle fare reservations 
ard at goo tax and ex. 
{ or \ t g arranged for 
Write now for hure stating 
country 11 Suff Street Pall Mall, 
Londor S W.1 
‘EPTE MBER HOLIDAYS — ATHOLL 
\ Patace H "i tlocl Perthshire 
Terms tr 27 p day alter September 
llth, i de Gor TENNIS DANCING 
Telept t Pitlochr. 66 
\T IVE Cc wal — Sr MERRYN 
s Face ot hote t a 
comfortable detached house in eculded 
garden. offering persona ervice and ex- 
cellent hom ookit H & ¢ Reasonable 
te Tel 510 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 





‘|| BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 


~ New and 
secondhand 
oks on 
every subject 
Stock of three 
mi li/Ov VOLUMES 
We BUY Books, t00 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard Lop0tIbhines) 
Open 9-6 inc Sats) 


i Mi. 


2 EE 


r 


no ti peas nati ee tS * 












SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 





A Metropolitan Modern 


College 


Postal Course is the most efficient, the 
most economical, and the most con- 
venient means of preparation for the 
Matric.; School Cert.; University 
Entrance b. Com.; B.Se. Econ, 
LL.B. and other external London 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc.. and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


More than 
15,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours. 

Guarantee of Coachinz until Success- 
tul. Text-book lending library, Mode- 
rate fees, payable by instalments 

Write 
FREI 
subjects 
Secretary 


wl ti te) Te) HF). Refe) RE te); 


ST. ALBANS 
St. L 


sent 
or 
the 


for prospectus, 
mentioning exam 
nter 


to-day 

ce on request, 

in’ which 
«) 4) 





stec té 





or call 30, Queen Victoria ndon, ECA 
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EXHIBITIONS j. JF ASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL .— | 


r | 44 On sea-front directly opposite plier 
EFEVRE OALLERY. 131/134, New Bond) Hot and cold wat spring interior mat- - 

4 Street MODERN BRITIS | tresses and bed lights in all rooms Excel- 
PAINTING Dall y 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 lent cuisine Phone 3203 f 





Recommended by) 
Ashley Courtenay 
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St or ~ ah Ve ~~ 81 Gro Oa gag ab Toe VICARAGE Cam- 
venor § Ww Summer Exh ) 7 iz Vv rece if periods of 
Part 2 Dai.y ie Sat. 10-1 ne or two wv os - 
(PATE GALLERY, Samuel Courtauld | (YREAT W {4 HOTEL, NEWQUAY J am 2 dart of all that | have met.” BOTEOR. eee coe in ORLAD 
Memorial Exhibition until 12th Sept o neon for y Summer f the 1948 ed ym of my hard . acing sou Vita-glass sun 
10-f Sunda 2-¢ holidays : situated on a spu ‘ annual Let Hal 4whii pre ee poe oy — ered sare s. Riding stables 
land betw , ly beache a ’ avatla at lead Ab - a Station: Newton 
oo _ . " rg: | Ret ned for get and let of pat Z . F ; aad . 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT | meals served. 55 bedrooms ed : illustrated tt dd ; Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
) ) Te 2010-11 be ved ‘ if Grea HOT EL ing « _ oe 
ANI he ANTE! — ‘REEN TRESS, PEPPARD COMMON, S Britain and Ireland. I mu? k + ha 7 ; ~ 
; ROC aM with rea : 3 OXON —I i f i Count 12 4 app 1hl Cour Ho 
a $ a iH se h 3 t 1 I tead- g 7 , | s00 
” b H i ha { F i st. Ja , f 50 Hard a 
awa ) ‘ ‘ a 
STUDI NT (17 1 Fa b J ‘ I ; ABBERLEY, Worcestershire ELMS it pr 
with i ara « f } $ Las 
L Box |g gns. Refs and 1 i, app : i and a 1 S KINGSGATE . 
ROOM ( rieto ‘ Worces Droitwich and Tenbury; HOTEL ne Air. Gior “'e 
) priva EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT ‘ a delight! day wf el of the fami ype. G ~ 
M I H erves yod food and wit quiet i 16 a s of inds Tenr Riding and | ng a wn fron . ‘ 
: > Woman 10/6 E ag ; : Open for |] Club I I Gt. Whit! 3 f ( ar a , 
{ \ i we i Z i 4 
— and tea.—196, T - || ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY H fruit, fl and es, 0 
FURNISHED hem @ i wi e i G and ing Tel.: Broad $ 1001 
c " ocar —_ HURT TON SANDS < »sS-For William I By r sleeper 
" Rouat [be Le TURE TONE eds |i ana you can be > By night sleeper 499e. §. CORNWALL. THE Loos 
; . ci ane oe \ ewrine ae te ar tng 7 AL og = - HOTEL Many iperlatives e en 
: | 7 ia AS s ‘ a ‘ s) . y y _ 
Gara " Q i ae i 1 and Pler j fare ms : ae vr 
V I warren, H t Full lice I t I 4 lovely scenery, Salmon and Tr ; & thee | Frm Ree - a 
‘ORNWALI r. MAWES.—1T for YEAR LAUNCESTON ( ull Id S Clin oo ; : 
( s from N at N Tree House H Love f rt and THE ne . ¥ ; - : 
r i ta ; i i ‘ nt lite d ne t eaut \ TEI a } f 1 leis ia 
: h free r i a is Pa Sailu 
I b (2 beds) w mut fo a i a 
i 2 la aly . ‘ \ 
t wa Trains a I I t ‘ ates ‘ 
A 5 ‘ PORTLEDGE Hot t ( N i i climate REAT 
I 30x ; I B D It’s f Pl j B dealth 
(QOUNTRY COTTAGE lired I n | bot uildren and Its. treedon! 3 R = 
- on p 38 acres lo’ 1 Ruler || SHIPPING _ 
{ ~ mh Box " he A qu x -* , . HOUS y ams | 
* n and f v : t end y's 
VELY er e - A . . > i 
L R > i bed, 4 f 4 Gow *. mt. ; . > 
b no ( tra heatir P nmet I H - ! ‘ a de , ase f AA 
{ 16 ye lea £4500, With OLLE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH LTE! = @e fr ; 
; nd at r £5.500—Box 157B Biron Ss ,D mt: .— Over loo} ~ z T yugh London trains oF 
pers I ANI perior accom. available, | le ; 8 Ay ——— Bi ra i Card ~ as billiards ig golt 
i e¢—GRO 429 ; ao 0 CORNHILL. ON. TWEED, NO! [BER- ( inthe e = 
— j er. Student. | dot OY *, HOTEL Shatte D LAN LMOl TH PARK I ked tt tive a 
~°; l ew Rd Ainsd Re gard all amet ex nt I 1 : id coe po - ae Central heatir re 2211 
S/ NIOR : ublished and Sup ed prod Good bus set : Sul ce Nin a Sanok dh amen Se RICHMOND HILL, Surrey MOI 
ey Officia Pu Corpora suires | Bridge. B e req I l Ficuins cal Mates Gaanite aan tes Toe rk Gates 
& ained turnished a mod -TRETE RALE iH HOTEL Near EXerer ; oa Cae aoe - . mou e Than 
: ar h Londor I ee ~ s m m 7 er St : iiet i ‘s. per dav Tel ids 
e rent r to exceet nge perio 1 f ea ’ r 
re ay brranges. per . Honi . typiea souTH CORNWALL. ROSELANI 
R: RBE.—Charn Flat, f i rura ttir All modern. api ILA. POLSUE MANOR. ; 
& ar A No farm prod =. caaealied oa, Ga ie 1 . 
A im. Hampstead. W fruit and v Bus rout Withir f and good food for a = 
e 3 \ N.W.3 1 Nsta De . UAN HIGH . Trt i 
r 4 to s 












: ~ und W< N STUDLEY OXFORD CROMER. T HOTEL 
andsw 3 1 G ir 7 ) a 
Fa we dow 30 , on ‘\ Tont 
4 Se - nt t { F " she od fooc yuta- 
T° LET man ft ar . on f ippy a , I af the « service 
pied-a t . sila 4 I i oO $ M and M 75 
rn walk S Road Und yo > } w D 3) ex a Tel 252 Hou mited 
& { : bed- com, g. 400 act R EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAMP- 
— » hall and | “oo i Ample and de 1 t HOTEL The Gateway to the West STE HOTEL For many 5 " 
ama ance hall a - ~ - tt t and, ’ B ea f tee r 
“wa ite T ra pon nm) ’ 4 > 
ly f he la nd € f . , > 
ant By Rent IDEAL HOTEL for t : é . 
Five G as week for g per Box | tt Downs Hote ed a 
ann i wns. Here only hour from | Restaurant 
Tro LET from October. f ! we ndot n ma Brighton | ur R.A.C., A.A 
3 ns, k and bath ~~ njoy exceptional food re nfort, trul; FALMOUTH. 





) z t S.W I ion, F ete poll ae ar vi 
gard and garage Box 154B Pully  ficensed : om a : H cel ¢ 














‘raw LET ta a s 1 grou B is 1 
villa Pive r putting e near i 
bedroon h.w situated thre > 
e One ma RN ele tr | 
year from the et ady A., medicina baths available at H 1. Sum eautiful surround 1 Special r 
oon 1608 aie " ae serene L oo La gns arettly- wr DiReEc- FELIXSTOWE. PEL IX HOTEL SIDMOUTH. THE vic TORI 4 “HK TEL 
"ANTED Be tt room aker St. ¢ ot > ull South ligt il gardens ing re sea Open all the year Come 
W dist e kitchen.—Box 148B r ae ‘OLD HOPE ANC H OR HOTEI Rye, to sea sh ems, hot and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 
WANTED, by two. professior beds, a warm hote:. Radiator and hot = sa 10 ae Ge en cee 
ens t ~ : tae r — - water in every bedroom * requ nis A ‘ ee e ~ a n at ~ 
kitchen, ) n quiet h ss —~ ae CASTLE Isle of Mull, Scot- ” off-sea orgies. y ao “a — bed an 
: heate or Campder | prefe 4 d. Fully license Large Ga _ 
stead. Highs —" ns Home Farm. All country life facil THE TORQUAY" s GRAND MOTEL. where you 
Under the Proprietor rsonal superv . an inter well, for nowhere abroad will 
Brochure ” application Tel.: Crs » mee Tr you find 1 gard 
HOTELS, RESTAU RANTS, &e | nure RESTAURANT Good ol cere ~ 
t Sn g 


W AYP ARES 
CONTINENT 





personal 


4663-4 +e . , 






o's ORTH Ideal winter quar 
d r 
































at_ a small . house | Granville Place a 
oC shire coast, quiet but full | 512 tweet or the Gene - 
on the Cardis*ine the country 10% m- | Sen i a FOLKESTONE THE LYNDHURST HOTEL . st Manager 
fortab warm house i beds and | for dinner Lune EP seo! ILIDAY or tES IDENCE TUNBRIDCE ‘woe ies BOTs. Faces 
cooking. —Tariff from Muss BALLARD Pen-y- . Wi ndertu 08itior =. 5 Priva te 1 Oft. 15 
Gra Aberporth, Card Garder ym the Leas 70 Bec ir ~oms, all 
OGNOR.— uss Guest House. Good with H. & C. and = Spring Beds. Lift 
RBS woe eg oe eee _ 7 Lounges. YOU’LL FIND EVERY COM- 
i n nfor derate autun FORT AT THE LYNDHU RST hure 
tera rel B 50.—Box 1625 m applica hone 3847. B a. ayed 
Dt INCOURT Exn S ed fone i A REALI GOOD HOTEL 
7D oe ee Ee de na || GOWER COAST, S. WALES. CASWELI 
a ye . co Me and Mes Y HOTEL nderful sands se 
‘ ‘ al rs Fa 27 a, -' 
du t king sea In own cha ¢ li Guest d . a equ | ‘ 
; { co r. - ba : s high cater a canis qrepeterh, 
Hard ‘ Fr i ail Ea Co. mer Mr. and Mrs Milton Ayres. Tel 
a avian h a ie Ventnor 309 
NE QUEENSBOROUGH Mrs I \ 5 / 
Baur SARADE. now Cardigan, || HARROGATE. GRAND WEYBRIDGE, Surrey OATLANDS 
sted on Island Site r I Ww - e ur Bri PARK HOTEL Only 30 minutes from 
Tow ta { 3 b D Hote iss " i Londo f, Tennis Swimm n Squas 
from all Pu Room j 12 t p jes, in m imble op Bowls ton and Dancing—a _ 
Bay 1 n ap 4 é " ve a ate with " to res 150 r dh gee A with private 
personal f < 4 kr 1s va rther, it n bath) elf-cor ed s Moderate 
Terms or applica d a 2 i sea Tel. 4631 inclusive terms We ybridge 1190 
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